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was ‘universal. Now it hardly exists. Smart people in 
London generally go away from Saturday till Monday, 
and, in the country houses, where they spend their 
‘week-ends,’ Sunday is completely secularized.... 
Church-going is, of course, a department of the observ- 
ance of Sunday, and it has pretty nearly gone with the 
rest. ‘The leaders of fashion, as far as I can observe, do 
not go to church at all.’”’ Thus we see that certain 
religious or irreligious symptoms are not confined to this 
country or to “‘non-conformists.” 


a 


To Mr. Russell we owe also an often-quoted remark: 
“Mr. Gladstone used to tell a pleasant tale of Lord 
Melbourne, who heard by chance a rousing sermon on 
Christian life and duty. Burning with just indignation 
at the insistence of the preacher, the old Whig exclaimed, 
‘No one has a more sincere respect for the Church than 
I have; but I think things have come to a pretty pass 
when religion is allowed to invade the sphere of private 
life.’ --What Lord Melbourne thus expressed, smart so- 
ciety thinks; and, as it thinks, so it acts. It keeps the 
sphere of its private life absolutely free from the invading 
forces of religion.”’ 

Bad 


WE commented lately on the increasing goodness of 
the world, but we left an interrogation mark. Does the 
goodness make obvious gains over the evil? This question 
is not answered by numbers, even if we could produce 
them. It is a question of quality and virility. There 
can be no doubt that modern medicine and surgery keep 
multitudes of weak people alive, who, unless they are 
exceptionally modest and sunny-tempered and benefi- 
cent in spiritual gifts, are an incubus upon the common- 
wealth. So likewise there may be a large proportion in 
every million of inhabitants who, without being bad, are 
moral invalids and anemics. Such people as _ these 
stood by while the awful lynching was going on at Coates- 
ville. They would not have committed the outrage them- 
selves, but they made it possible almost as if they were 
apart of the mob. Prof. William James used to say that 
the tendency of modern civilization was to render men 
and women ‘‘soft’’ in character, and he tried to suggest 
ways in which their moral fibre could be toughened. 
What is the Church doing to-day to produce virile 
character? 

a 


- Tue late Prof. Shaler of Harvard University in his 
autobiography makes two rather startling but sugges- 
tive judgments. He tells us that in his native State 
of Kentucky in the time of his youth there was a very 
remarkable group of men whom the Civil War almost anni- 
hilated, but he declares that Kentucky is not producing 
men of that type to-day. He makes somewhat the same 
judgment in comparing the Cambridge of his student 
years with the Cambridge of to-day. The men of con- 
spicuous ability are fewer. ‘The course of history makes 
the truth of these judgments rather probable. ‘The case 
is the same with alternating eras of moral and spiritual 
pre-eminence or mediocrity. Progress is never uniform. 
Complacency, like pride, goes before a fall in moral 
values. 
rd 


WirTHovt being pessimists or doubting the progress of 
mankind and the ultimate victory of righteousness, we 
may be obliged to contemplate the possibility of a period 
of apparent moral decadence. It may be that a people 
or a generation. who had actually made considerable 
gains in humanity and general kindliness, and had over- 
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come certain evils, like slavery and prize fights, might 
prove inadequate in facing a new set of problems such as 
we are meeting now, upon a vast scale, in our political 
and economic life. The fact is that the handling of the 
colossal forces and machinery of our outward civilization 
is presenting a new form of demand for a kind of man 
morally fitted to control the vast human forces that are 
running like tides over the world. Only men of constant 
good will are able to make our civilization valid. We 
can already see the necessity clearer than we can see that 
it is being met. 
es 


THE request for lists of parishioners, especially of the 
wealthier churches, or for the names of members who 
have large means, is somewhat common and always 
embarrassing. While the minister would be glad to 
assist any good work or institution, he is not always sure 
that the list will remain in the hands of the person who 
asks for it or that said person will use it only for the 
special reason which he presents. The number of such 
requests is great, and compliance with them would sub- 
ject people already overtaxed with the like to an incal- 
culable persecution. Is it not better, therefore, to with- 
hold the lists entirely, than either to attempt to dis- 
criminate or to set the door open wide, and make it a 
matter of doubtful advantage to be members of such a 
church? 


Thanksgiving and Passover. 


It may be that Thanksgiving Day is less observed by 
family gatherings than it used to be. In older times 
the children of the farmer, or even of the dweller in a 
town, when they married, settled not far away from the 
homestead, and it was easy for them to go and to take 
their growing families to the old homestead for the great 
dinner and back again on the same day. Now they are 
likely to be scattered over this vast land. - It is not 
easy for families to travel from Oregon or Texas, or 
even from Ohio or Michigan to the old farmhouse in 
New Hampshire.. The parting of the young man from 
those who remained in the home of his childhood may 
well be considered a separation for life, and at least re- 
turn must wait until some degree of prosperity makes it 
possible. 

In this way one of the sweétest of reunions grows less 
common. If the ancient Psalmist meditated upon how 
good and pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together 
in unity, he might well have added that it was sweeter 
still for brethren to come together again after they had 
been separated for years. Dwelling together they are 
liable to the little differences which are so common and 
so apt to be exaggerated between people who meet every 
day. But in a long separation these grow dim in the 
distance, and still smaller by contrast with the love and 
harmony which underlay them, and with the real misfort- 
unes and rebuffs which life among strangers has brought. 
To come together again after so long and so hopeless a 
parting is to find all that was unpleasant lost in the great 
fact of kinship, association, and common interests. So 
it may well be true that, though Thanksgiving reun- 
ions are less common than of old, they are more hearty 
and effective. 

There is one experience in this gathering of a family 
around the old table which gives it a peculiar sweetness 
and also sadness. It is the sight of the changes which 
have come upon the father and mother. ‘There arrives 
a time in the advance of age when its pace quickens 
and the road seems to slope more abruptly downward. 
It is then that we say of our friend that he is ‘‘ growing 
old,” or that “the years are telling upon him.” This 
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is more easily seen after a separation of several years, 
and the hearts of the children sink within them as they 
note the change and think over what it means to them. 
It is then that they realize the sacrifice which father and 
mother made for them. ‘Their own experience with their 
children has prepared them to understand these labors 
and surrenders of love, and to measure their cost and 
their influence. But “the hoary head’’ becomes “‘a 
crown of glory”’ when it is lighted up by the sympathetic 


appreciation which has been made possible by their own- 


sacrifices and sufferings, their own calculations, hesita- 
tions, and doubts as parents. The joy of meeting beams 
through a mist of tears, and love throws its halo around 
the dear old heads which seem about to vanish. 

Is there not here some reminder of that far-off Pass- 
over feast at Jerusalem when one who was about to die 
gathered his family of faith about him, and, as he broke 
the bread and passed the cup, said to them: “This is 
my body which is broken for you. This is my blood 
which is shed for you’’? Here, too, the shadow of death 
fell across a feast, and the yearning of one who felt that 
he must soon be taken away expressed itself in a gather- 
ing of his spiritual children around the table of a time- 
honored national thanksgiving. So, as the sons and 
daughters of the aged couple, looking across the table 
upon the bent form and trembling hands of the father, 
might well see there the body that was broken for them, 
or, noting how the color had faded from their mother’s 
cheeks and the light from her eyes in the long struggle 
and sacrifice of which they had received the fruits, might 
also think of the blood which had been shed for them. 
That is not the only “communion” in which comparative 
strangers meet before the table of a church and celebrate 
a mystic and far-off sacrifice. That may also be true 
which springs up between parents and children who have 
many memories in common and who have been drawn 
together more warmly than ever by that experience which 
unites the generations, when the young who have received 
become the mature who give. W. H. L. 


Have we a Message? 


A recent letter to the Register revives several well- 
worn questions that yet seem to call for renewed discus- 
sion. Foremost among these is the charge that we have 
no message. By that it is not usually meant that we 
do not stand for good things, nor that our critical at- 
titude toward ancient doctrine may not have been of 
some service in liberalizing men’s minds, but that we 
have no word to bring to men which will lift up, inspire, 
and fortify their souls, nothing that will strengthen their 
good impulses, comfort them in their affliction, enable 
them to bear hardships, and even to find joy and delight 
in it,—no consciousness of having laid hold on life in so 
deep and strong a way that we feel the need of imparting 
it to others. 

This is a serious charge. If it is true, we might as 
well shut up shop. It is all very well to break down 
superstition; but, unless we have something better to 
offer, we are probably doing more harm than good. 
Human nature needs the spiritual life, and to take away 
an outworn form and not replace it by a new and better 
one is not a blessing, but an injury. 

It must be acknowledged that there is much to give 
color to this charge. Some, perhaps many, Unitarians 
are not conscious of any great message. As a body we 
have not been aggressive, nor do we hold all the families 
of those who come to us. There is less church-going 
among us than most other denominations, partly, ap- 
parently, because congregations do not expect to get 
much in the way of inspiration if they do go. 
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Have we, then, any message? ‘lake the five points, 
widely accepted, of the Fatherhood of God, the Brother- 
hood of Man, etc., as, in a general way, what we 
stand for, and is there anything in it that other churches 
have not? Not a word. They have this and much 
more which, true or false, does help many to live better 
lives. If all we can do is to pare down others’ creeds, 
we haven’t much to boast of. 

What, then, have we, if anything, to make up for all 
this? Is there anything on which all Unitarians unite, 
which makes their message both positive and distinc- 
tive? Strange though it may seem, we believe there is 
one thing, at least, which answers all those requirements. 
It is a message of faith and conviction which no man 
can prove, but for which men have gladly died and on 
which all Unitarians unite. It is not easy to formulate 
it precisely, but the following may serve: Truth is worth 
all it costs. 

Does this statement seem obvious and commonplace 
to any one? If so, it is probably because he has not put 
it to the test. If any one has ever been face to face with 
the question, if he has been threatened with the loss of 
all that he has ever held sacred as the price of his loyalty 
to truth and has been willing to give up his faith rather 
than’ be false to the light as he saw it, then in giving up 
his faith he has shown an even greater faith, one that 
is worth something. 

There is a corollary to this which is also important; 
namely, that truth is a personal matter, and that while 
we may well give heed to the experience and learning of 
others, yet fundamentally truth consists in being true to 
ourselves. It is that, and only that, which makes us 
free. Neither an infallible church nor an infallible book, 
however right they may be in their teachings, can take 
the place of a man’s own sovereignty over his own soul. 
Only by its assertion does he gain full spiritual manhood. 

This we believe to be a message, a great message on 
which we all unite and which is not held so clearly and 
distinctively by any other religious body. 

But this is not all our message. There is another 
corollary that equally needs realizing; namely, that, 
however high the spiritual life in creeds that will not bear 
the test of inquiry, there is an even higher and fuller 
spiritual life possible in strictest conformity to truth. 
Here we have come short, and that is why so many have 
fallen away. They have found elsewhere some stimulus 
to their religious life which they have not found among 
Unitarians. Especially has this been true of the Epis- 
copal Church, which, with its beauty of form and breadth 
of tolerance, has drawn away many. 

Doubtless therein they have gained something. But 
have they not also lost something, and of even greater 
value? If they went with full persuasion of the truth 
of the doctrines set forth in the liturgy in which they 
join week by week, it would bea different question. 
But in general it is not so. They go, do they not? 
with no real heartfelt belief in the service in which they 
join. Much of it they frankly do not believe. They 
have given up their faith that truth is worth what- 
ever it costs, and brush away all objections with the 
reply, “Oh, doctrines don’t amount to anything, any- 
how.” 

But it is not their fault alone. It is ours as well. We 
claim that truth is worth all it costs. We must not 
only claim it, we must make it true, justifying our faith 
by our works, not casting aside as worthless every re- 
ligious form that happens to have in it some dross of 
outworn creed, but striving to extract from every creed 
and every religious experience whatever of truth there 
may be in it, believing that in this application as well 
truth is worth whatever it costs. 
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American Cnitarian Association. 


The Supply of Ministers. 


There is no subject more worthy of the serious atten- 
tion of the people of the Unitarian churches than the 
problem of securing a better trained and more abundant 
supply of ministers for their pulpits. Our ministry is 
but scantily recruited from our own churches; indeed, 
were it not for constant accessions from other com- 
munions we should speedily find the supply entirely 
inadequate. Ministers of good character who come to 
us from other households of faith are heartily welcomed 
among us. Some of them become our noblest leaders. 
But no religious fellowship which does not send a larger 
proportion of its own sons into its mimstry can be re- 
garded as showing a satisfactory degree of spiritual 
vitality. If the Unitarian ministry fails to offer a chal- 
lenging and stimulating call to the young men of our 
churches, our fellowship must expect to decline in influence 
and power. We sorely need to-day a score of vigorous 
ministers of the same efficiency that characterizes a num- 
ber of the young men now in the service of our churches, 
and whose names readily suggest themselves, men nur- 
tured in our traditions, fired by our best ideals, trained 
to the highest efficiency. It rests with our congrega- 
tions to provide such men. By their loyalty and en- 
thusiasm they must make the career of the ministry one 
in which high-spirited and eager youths may find a 
satisfying field for labor. 

One way in which all the churches can help is by mak- 
ing more adequate provision for the remuneration of 
their ministers. They cannot reasonably expect great 
moral enthusiasm and spiritual efficiency from men who 
are constantly harassed by monetary embarrassments. 
Very few men enter the ministry for selfish reasons or 
for the sake of the financial rewards. Most efficient 
ministers could earn much more in other occupations. 
They are eager to give to our churches the best that is 
in them, but in far too many cases they are sadly handi- 
capped by financial limitations. The salaries in many 
of our churches remain where they were twenty years 
ago, though the cost of living has steadily increased. 
Unless our churches are willing to recognize this eco- 
nomic feature in the situation, they must be prepared 
to see our ministry more and more limited to men who 
are obliged to remain single, or who possess independent 
means, or who give part of their time to other money- 
earning occupations, or who are of too meagre abilities 
to earn more than a scanty wage in other fields. Any 
of these limitations to our ministry would obviously 
be a grave misfortune. The prime _ responsibility, 
therefore, for maintaining and raising our ministerial 
standards rests with our churches, for they can do most 
to enhance the prestige and attractiveness of the min- 
istry to men of ability. 

It rests also with our. ministers to be on the lookout 
for youths of promise, and to interest them in this work. 
They should be sympathetic and energetic in bringing 
to the attention of such young men the influence and 
serviceableness of the ministry. The best incentive 
toward the profession is the example of an effective min- 
ister, but such a minister can also use his personal in- 
fluence in actively setting before young men the attrac- 
tions of his profession. Above all, parents should en- 
courage such of their sons as feel called to enter the ranks 
of the ministry, instead of trying to turn them from it, 
or deprecating its possibilities. Our people should not 
complain of the inadequate supply of able ministers 
when they fail to present the ministry to their own sons 
as an honorable and worthy calling. 
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Inasmuch as eminently desirable candidates for the 
ministry often come from families of limited means, it 
may be well to remind ourselves of the existence of the 
loan and scholarship funds intended to give financial 
aid to young men whose resources are insufficient for their 
maintenance during the years of preparation. The 
income of the Elizabeth Lyman Bullard Fund is avail- 
able for loans to youths engaged in study preliminary 
to entrance into a theological school, and the several 
divinity schools which prepare men for our ministry have 
scholarship funds open to duly qualified men of promise. 
The cost of an adequate education for this career need 
be no real bar to young men of reasonable abilities and 
possessed by the essential spirit of devotion, but such 
men must be made to feel that the cause of liberal re- 
ligion is worth their devotion, and that the ministry 
will give them a genuine and noble opportunity of ser- 
vice. Unless our churches will help in developing such 
a sentiment, the existing financial aids will only attract 
the weak and inefficient. 

The churches are invited to call upon the Department 
of Education for any service it can render in these matters. 
The Secretary of the Department, Rev. Henry Wilder 
Foote, stands ready to counsel with young men seeking 
information as to educational opportunities, and he 
desires to be put into communication with all young 
men who are seriously considering our ministry. 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Copics. 


A DELICATE problem confronts the administration in 
the forthcoming revision of the treaty of commerce and 
navigation with Russia, under the provisions of which 
instrument the Russian government is excluding American 
Jews, whether of Russian origin or native born. Strong 
pressure has been brought to bear in Washington and 
throughout the country for action that shall remove the 
restriction under which a part of the population of the 
United States is laboring in its personal or business rela- 
tions with residents of the Russian empire. M. Bakh- 
metieff, the new Russian ambassador, who arrived at New 
York on the way to his post last week, is empowered to 
open negotiations with the State Department for a renewal 
of the agreement between the countries, which was signed 
in 1832. It is understood that the State Department 
will make every endeavor to obtain full recognition of the 
passports borne by American citizens by Russia, without 
distinction of race or religious beliefs. 


a 


TANGIBLE indications of another uprising in Mexico, 
this time in behalf of General Bernardo Reyes, minister 
of war in the Diaz cabinet, as against the administration 
of President Madero, who ousted Diaz from power by the 
successful revolution last summer, is attracting the atten- 
tion of the State and War Departments at Washington. 
The authorities of Texas within the past ten days have 
found it necessary to take energetic measures for the 
maintenance of the neutrality of the State. The move- 
ments to this purpose already undertaken include the 
ordering of troops to the Mexican frontier to prevent 
filibustering operations and the arrest of Reyes himself 
on the charge that he had conspired on the soil of Texas 
against the peace of a friendly nation. President Madero’s 
conviction that troublous times are in store is indicated 
by the mobilization of an army of 25,000 men to guard the 
northern border against possible incursions from the 
American side. The Mexican war department professes 
its ability to deal promptly with any eventuality. 


| 
| 
| 
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THE immediate cause of the new agitation in Mexico 
is the outcome of the recent election, which put Franciso 
I. Madero, Jr., in the presidential chair. It is main- 
tained by the supporters of Gen. Reyes, apparently with 
some show of justice, that the candidacy of Reyes for the 
presidency was met with violence by the Maderistas; 
that the election was not conducted in a way that enabled 
the people of Mexico to give untrammelled expression to 
their preferences; and that therefore the nation is still 
governed by force, as it undoubtedly was in the closing 
days of the long and notable régime of Porfirio Diaz. On 
the eve of the election Reyes found it necessary to flee 
from Mexico, and this exploit he accomplished amid 
demonstrations of popular detestation which culminated 
in rough handling of the veteran soldier. These dem- 
onstrations, it is charged by Gen. Reyes, were part of 
the machinery which the victorious Maderistas employed 
to make his election impossible and to retain their own 
hold upon the government. 


ed 


A NOTABLE limitation upon the constitutional powers of 
the kaiser was effected in the Reichstag without any 
outward commotion on November 14. In response to a 
series of bitter attacks upon the provisions of the treaty 
with France concerning Morocco, the vice-chancellor of 
the empire announced to a committee that hereafter 
parliament will be consulted by the chancellery on inter- 
national agreements involving the cession or acquisition 
of colonial territory. In other words, the kaiser, who, 
since Bismarck’s fall, has been the actual minister of 
foreign affairs, with the chancellor as his spokesman after 
the fact, voluntarily abandoned his prerogative and con- 
sented to the participation of the chamber in the impor- 
tant function of treaty-making. This unexpected retreat 
probably was the direct outcome of the parliamentary 
storm that greeted the news of the recognition of the 
paramountcy of France in Morocco in exchange for com- 
pensation which the Reichstag evidently does not regard 
as adequate. 

& 


EVENTS of international importance are coming to a 
crisis in Persia, where Anglo-Russian diplomacy evidently 
is working toward a partition of territory at the expense 
of the ancient empire which once overshadowed the world. 
Whether Russia will be satisfied with the apology de- 
manded to her offended consular officer, with the dismis- 
sal of W. Morgan Shuster, the American treasurer gen- 
eral, as a pledge of the profundity of Persia’s contrition, 
need not enter significantly into any forecast of the future 
policy of the Russian foreign office at Teheran. It is 
apparent that the intention of the Russian government 
is to occupy territory in the north of Persia, contiguous 
to the Russian frontier, as a preliminary to its permanent 
annexation. For such a proceeding Russia is fully pre- 
pared by means of separate treaties with Great Britain 
and Germany which insure her liberty of action in the 
region specified. By way of a quid pro quo, Germany has 
obtained Russia’s recognition of German rights in Asia 
Minor, and England has an eye on territory in the south 
of Persia. In the mean while Persia is appealing to the 
powers for protection from schemes of spoliation. 


Sd 


WitTH respect to England’s policy in Persia, as well as 
in the events that accompanied the Franco-German 
hostile contact in Morocco, the Parliament at Westminster 
is seeking explicit information. Grave developments are 
suggested by the failure of the foreign office to carry out 
its promise to take the legislative branch of the govern- 
ment into its confidence by a statement in the chamber 
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last Tuesday. Instead of meeting the demand on that 
date, Prime Minister Asquith announced that Sir Edward 
Grey would answer the inquiries of the House of Commons 
on the following Tuesday. The prime minister’s deliber- 
ate delay gave ground for the assumption that affairs of 
importance were under way which required secrecy for 
the immediate present. There was a wide-spread belief 
at London that St. Petersburg was fully in touch with the 
motives for the extraordinary reticence of the statesmen 
of Downing Street. 
ed 


Tuat affairs in China are approaching the most critical 
stage since the revolution began may be gathered from 
the portentous fact that apparently authentic information 
of the slaughter of foreigners became available at the 
beginning of the week. The point where the unexpected 
occurred is Sian-Fu, where a Scandinavian missionary 
school-mistress and five foreign children were reported 
to have been killed. A German employee of the postal 
service was another victim of the first anti-foreign out- 
break that has occurred in the present disturbances. 
The strength of the revolutionary cause heretofore has 
lain very largely in the indications of enlightenment that it 
gave by the consideration universally shown to foreign 
residents. A spread of the anti-foreign feeling displayed 
at Sian-Fu may well be expected to stimulate an ever- 
ready impulse for intervention among the European 
powers with which even the diplomacy of Yuan Shi Kai, 
who last week accepted the post of premier of China, 
could not be expected to cope successfully. 


Brevities. 


Taking everything together, there is no reward that is 
quite so lasting and satisfying as the good-will of our 
fellow men. 


Food and sleep are the best restoratives. With honest 
work and plenty of it these suffice without the use of 
tonics and stimulants. 


The ancient Jew who asked Jesus “Who is my neigh- 
bor?”’ was the forerunner of many people in our own day 
who know as little who lives next door. But we have 
the Blue Book and the directory. 


When a man gets political economy, psychology, social 
science, the New ‘Thought, and a few other things mixed 
up in a brain that has not been trained to accurate think- 
ing, the results are sometimes marvellous. 


“é 


“To the traditional method,” says Prof. Youtz, “a 
divine revelation is, like Melchizedek, without pedigree 
or descent. ‘To the modern method revelation is, like 
a well-born child, rich in ancestry and potential of divine 
truth.” 


In Africa to-day human sacrifice, polygamy, and pagan- 
ism may be parts of a scheme of social organization that 
entails less degradation and suffering than may be found 
among the degenerate classes that infest the dark corners 
of civilized lands. 


To understand the Socialist we have only to remember 
how we felt just now,. when, as we were crossing the 
public street, we heard the angry toot of an automobile. 
It makes a great difference whether one is inside or out- 
side of the wealth of to-day, how it seems. 


Will some one tell the ministers and other folk who 
have to go to funerals why the services are so often put 
at one or two o'clock? This disarranges the usual hours 
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of each household interested, and shortens the forenoon. 
There may be special reasons for the early hour now and 
then, such as burial at a long distance or in another 
town, but commonly is it more than a custom, or perhaps 
a survival? 


A business man was found by his minister reading 
Xenophon’s Anabasis in the Greek. Congratulated on 
his persistent scholarship, he answered that he was keep- 
ing along with his boy in school. How lovely, but, alas, 
how rare! 


Do you know your neighbors in church? In these 
days, when old communities are breaking up, the new 
family may have been forced out of some neighborhood 
in another town where it had become impossible for them 
to continue to live. ‘They are strangers, and very lonely 
ones. 


Before entering associations for the insurance of min- 
isters against death or accident it is well to make careful 
inquiries. Ministers are naturally confiding people, 
being given to the preaching of trust and faith, and, 
though they receive the assurance of things hoped for, 
do not always receive the insurance. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Unitarian Books. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Let me second the remonstrance of Rev. Roderick 
Stebbins against the abandonment of the Book Room at 
25 Beacon Street. We were assured, when the change was 
made, that the Congregational House across the way would 
offer every facility for the purchasing of liberal books, 
but such has not been the result. During the summer I 
went into the Congregational book-store only to find 
that they do not undertake to keep liberal books, es- 
pecially before people’s attention. ‘They have placed the 
miscellaneous old books which they took over from the 
American Unitarian Association in an obscure place in a 
gallery, but new books are scattered through their general 
stock and no attention is called to them as liberal unless 
the inquirer happens to know beforehand all about them. 

I asked for a copy of McDonald’s “Life in the Making,” 
and they did not have it in stock. It is impossible that a 
liberal book-store should be properly. conducted by one 
who is not primarily interested in the liberal point of 
view; and, no matter how much money is lost in the proc- 
ess, I hold that there ought to be a book-room at our head- 
quarters where one can examine at leisure all the liberal 
religious books of the day. ‘The very limited list of 
publications of the Association itself does not begin to 
cover the ground. I plead for the restoration of the 
book-room under our own roof. 

CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Social Purity. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Three suggestions are offered on the great problem of 
social purity. 

First, all ministers should positively refuse to perform 
the marriage ceremony unless a certificate of physical 
fitness is presented by the parties from a reputable and 
duly qualified physician. Second, all houses of ill- 
repute should have the owners’ names placed in a con- 
spicuous position upon the property and published with 
correct addresses in the press of the town or city. Third, 
the single standard of morality should be insisted on until 
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it is recognized in law and by public opinion. The writer 
will act upon the first suggestion in his capacity as a 
minister if enough other ministers will co-operate suffi- 
ciently to give the movement weight. 


GEORGE LINCOLN Mason. 
GREEN Harpor, Mass. 


To a Violin. 


Wake the shy echoes of the silent room, 

O sweet-voiced violin. 
The night draws on; above the twilight bar 
Gleams the soft radiance of a single star, 
Set like a lamp by loving hands.afar, 

To penetrate the gloom. 


All the imprisoned spirits of the wood, 

O mystic violin, 
Breathe in thy tones their longings wild and free, 
And like a human voice there pleads in thee 
That which ne’er was nor yet shall ever be 

By mortals understood. 


All the unuttered voices of the soul, 
O prophet violin, 

Sing in thy wail with vague, unanswered cries; 

All mad delights and hopeless longings rise, 

All thoughts that pierce the depths or cleave the skies, 
Yet ne’er approach their goal. 


Sing to us now the humbler notes of Fate, 
O tender violin; 
The heights are weary for our feet to climb; 
Sing us the common, homely joys of Time, 
The every-day, the way-side flowers of rhyme 
That oft we seek—too late. 
—Kate Louise Brown, in Every Other Saturday, 


Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar.* 


BY REV. JOHN A. BELLOWS. 


‘ 


If Judge Hoar was not exactly a ‘‘man of iron,”’—cer- 
tainly he was not a man of marble,—he was one of the men 
who seem cut out of our New England rock. If a trifle 
hard, at least in his outward manner,—he so hated any 
sort of affectation or unreality,—now and then he allowed 
a more gracious light to play across that unyielding stone. 
In short, his sturdy integrity was generally touched by 
his keen sense of humor, always a saving grace, and by 
his inherent love of all that was just and fair and of good 
report. ‘There is little better stuff than this in our na- 
tional make-up, and of just this peculiar pattern it may 
well be questioned whether there is much more on our 
looms. ‘The memoir prepared by Mr. Moorfield Storey 
and Dr. Edward Emerson, which recalls his virtues, is 
full of a tonic quality. It makes little difference whether 
you are a Republican or a Democrat or a “Mugwump,” 
—he was for his party ever and always,—you feel the 
power of the man in everything he did or said. His 
words were often a blow, but there was never anything 
mean or underhand in any one of them. 

Judge Hoar was indeed the same kind of man as his 
father, of whom Alcott said, when most disowning 
responsibility to governments, “If they will nominate 
Samuel Hoar for governor, I don’t know but I will rec- 
ognize the State so far as to vote for him.”’ Even asa 
small boy at school, he showed his quality when his master 
told him: ‘‘‘That word is incorrectly spelled. It should 
be thus,’ giving his version. ‘Where do you find authority 
for that spelling?’ said the boy. The master named his 
authority. ‘He’s of less importance than the others who 
spell it as I do.” ‘Well, you can spell it as I say on my 
authority,’ said the master. ‘The least of all,’ observed 
the saucy boy.” In his class at Harvard—the class of 


* EBENEZER Rockwoop Hoar. A Memoir by Moorfield Storey and Edward W. 
Emerson. Boston; Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50 net. ” ¥ 
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*35—he was said by a classmate to be facile princeps, 
as he was certainly the first man in his town. Of course 
the memoir is largely filled with the record of Judge Hoar’s 
public and political experiences; but the man was all of 
one piece, sturdy, incorruptible, ever doing what he 
thought was the right thing, heedless of heaven or hell. 
Naturally, he was an anti-slavery man, and made some 
ringing speeches on the subject. Of one such occasion 
Emerson said: “The speech of Judge Hoar was perfect. 
Whata faculty! He is put together like a Waltham watch, 
or like a locomotive just finished from the Tredegar works.” 
As a judge he had to render an opinion in the matter 
of the return of the fugitive slave, Anthony Burns, and he 
gave efficient aid to Frank B. Sanborn, who had been 
arrested for complicity in the John Brown raid. 

As judge of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, 
there is abundant testimony to the remarkable clarity of 
Mr. Hoar’s opinions,—no jury was ever in doubt as to 
the issues he had presented.. It may be that there was 
sometimes a question of his temper, as his manner was 
occasionally curt, so that one lawyer declared that Judge 
Hoar was often “unhappy because he could not decide 
against both parties to the case.’’ But this was merely 
on the surface, as ‘‘his essential kindness of heart and his 
genuine love of justice prevented his doing any wrong to 
the parties.’ When appointed by Grant attorney- 
general, all Concord was excited by the honor that had 
come to their foremost citizen. But one old crone said: 
“What makes Mr. Hoar go? We don’t want our best 
man to go off there! I hope he don’t like.’ For, then, 
as we have heard before, Concord was the centre of the 
universe.. Why did any one leave it for anything? 

But to pass from the record of the political partisan, 
the judge, the attorney-general, we have presented here 
the man himself, ‘in habit as he lived,’’—his sterling in- 
tegrity, his rather blunt honesty, his keen wit, of the 
unmistakable New England type. This last had the 
flavor of a good Baldwin apple, and was thus described 
by Lowell, in his picture of Emerson at the Saturday 
Club,— 

“Listening with eyes averse, I see him sit 
Pricked with the cider of the Judge’s wit. 
Ripe-hearted homebrew, fresh and fresh again.”’ 

It is usually as impossible to preserve illustrations 
of a man’s wit as it is to preserve his spirit in alcohol. 
But there are a good many stories in this book which pos- 
sess the genuine Attic salt. Sometimes, we admit, 
there may have been a bit too much of acid in his com- 
ment. “I own,” said one of his kin, ‘that what Rock- 
wood said of his brother is true of him: when he sees a 
fool, he knows him, and cannot resist the pleasure of 
telling him so.’’ Perhaps this story is as good an illus- 
tration as any of his extreme readiness. Of one who 
sought to be excused from jury service on account of deaf- 
ness, Judge Hoar inquired: ‘‘Are you wholly deaf? Can 
you hear nothing?’’ To which the juror replied, “I am 
deaf in one ear.”’ Whereupon his honor said, “I must 
require you to serve: the grand jury is only expected to 
hear one side.” 

Judge Hoar was a capital Unitarian, of a kind that 
older men in the denomination remember with joy. We 
do not get just that type very often: that peculiar sort of 
pillar has fallen. He felt that he was personally respon- 
sible for everything done on earth. For example, “When 
wages were reduced, and the same large dividends given 
to the stockholders in the Waltham Watch Company, 
and he heard how the hard times bore on some of the 
workmen, he returned the check for his dividend with the 
request that it be given to some of the suffering employ- 
ees.”” As president of the Unitarian Conference, Dr. Hale 
wrote of him: ‘“ Again and again I ran into his office on 
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one and another matter, always to find him sympathetic, 
and, of course, wise. But sympathy is worth so much 
more than wisdom. He was vitally and eternally inter- 
ested in our affair.” And undoubtedly—as we are chroni- 
cling his virtues—only a very good man could thus have 
written of his Sunday occupations at Sharon Springs: 
“As to religious principles, I have had, first, a fish-ball at 
breakfast; second, the Christian Register; third, taking 
up a collection; fourth, an Episcopal sermon by way of 
dilution of the last-named means of grace. I hope Carrie 
will forward the Christian Register again this week in 
season for Sunday, for which it is my chief dependence.” 

But surely wisdom was here, as well as wit,—that wis- 
dom of which the Bible has so much to say, the wisdom 
which is knowledge converted into character, a wisdom 
which lasted through all his long life, and which crowned 
the end with a kind of solemn beauty. He had no fear 
of the end, and quoted :— ; 

“Fear ends with death. Beyond 
I nothing know but God.’’ 

“Let us now praise famous men. 
wrought great glory by them.” 

BROOKLINE, Mass. 


The Lord hath 


Recurrence of an Old Question. 


BY GEORGE R. BISHOP. 


The Conference of State Governors recently held at 
Spring Lake, N.J., brought its session to a close under 
conditions of mild excitement, in discussing the decision 
of Judge Sanborn“of the Federal Court, in which he en- 
joined the State Railroad Commission of Minnesota, 
and held void a statute of that State, the governors 
resolving to send representatives, of whom Gov. Harmon 
should be one, to intervene, before the Supreme Court, in 
the argument of the appeal by Minnesota from the deci- 
sion aforesaid. ‘That decision had aroused the indigna- 
tion of several of the governors, who believed it. consti- 
tuted an invasion of rights reserved to the States by the 
Constitution. The governors were not quite unanimous: 
the governor of North Carolina vigorously protested 
against the taking of such action. 

In reality, the question involved was perennial—both 
old and new—and is very simple, so simple that any 
layman should be able to understand it: It is of course 
a constitutional question. 

A short paragraph of our Constitution empowers Con- 
gress “to regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several States, and with the Indian tribes.” 
Another paragraph—with its quaint capitalization, which 
is reproduced here—empowers it “to make all Laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
Execution the foregoing Powers, and all other Powers 
vested by this Constitution in the Government of the 
United States, or in any Department or Officer thereof.”’ 
And the amendment to Article X., which may be termed 
a qualifying one, declares that ‘‘the powers not delegated 
to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people.” On these three passages hangs “all 
the law,” if not “all of the prophets,”’ so far as this ques- 
tion is concerned. 

Clearly, Judge Sanborn would have assumed no author- 
ity to declare the State law void_had he not concluded that 
it interfered with commerce among the States, that it 
encroached on a domain specially reserved to the Na- 
tional legislature. The attempt was made, under the law 
thus declared void, to materially lower passenger rates 
on railroads whose lines lie wholly within the State limits; 
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and obviously, if only traffic on those lines were affected, 
the federal judge would have had no right to interfere. 
But the claim was made by the railroads, that compliance 
with the reduction ordered would bring receipts from such 
passenger traffic below the cost, tending ultimately to 
bankrupt the corporations unless they could in some way 
recoup themselves for this certain loss; and they sought 
to do this by imposing higher rates on passengers whose 
journeys, beginning or ending outside of the State limits, 
constituted interstate commerce. Assuming that those 
were substantially the facts, the deduction seems to have 
been inevitable, that interstate commerce was inter- 
fered with—hampered; that the State had invaded a 
field over which exclusive jurisdiction had been con- 
ferred on Congress by the Constitution as quoted. 

And it made no difference if the invasion were made 
indirectly. If there were any tangle, it would rest with 
the judiciary to unravel it, and vindicate any jurisdiction 
that had been usurped. It was in substance held (in 
Fargo v. Michigan, 131 U.S. Reports, p. 230), that the 
States could not be permitted, under the guise of taxing 
business within their own borders, to impose a burden 
ou interstate commerce. So, also, in a case in which Mis- 
souri sought to tax pedlers, making no rule of ‘gen- 
eral application, taxing all alike, but actually taxing only 
those who came in from other States, and leaving the Mis- 
souri pedler untaxed; and there the Supreme Court 
held that there was a discrimination against interstate 
commerce, which was illegal and must cease. 

Thus the principle on which the court declared the 
Minnesota statute void is transparently clear and very 
simple. Whether the Supreme Court on the appeal will 
uphold the judgment of the lower federal court, and de- 
clare the law in question and the action of the Commis- 
sion under it an interference with interstate commerce, 
and therefore unconstitutional, can be known only after 
the appeal shall have been heard. Gov. Harmon, if 
accepted as one of appellant’s counsel, will, doubtless, 
argue the case ably, and we may hope soon thereafter to 
know whether the governors were right in supposing they 
had a grievance, or whether they became unduly stirred 
to anger, on a provocation that was only imaginery. 

New YorK. 


A Saying of Jesus. 


It happened that the Lord went forth from the city 
and walked with his disciples over the mountains. And 
they came to a mountain, and the road which led to it 
was steep. There they found a man with a sumpter- 
mule. But the animal had fallen, for the burden was too 
heavy, and he beat it, and it bled. And Jesus came to 
him and said: ‘““Man why dost thou beat thy animal? 
Seest thou not that it is too weak for its burden, and know- 
est thou not that it suffers pain?’’ But the man answered 
and said: “What is that to you? I can beat it, since it is 
my property, and I bought it for a good sum of money. 
Ask those who are with thee, for they know thereof.”’ 
And some of the disciples said: ‘‘Yea, Lord, it is as he 
says. We have seen how he bought it.” But the Lord 
said, “Do you not notice how it bleeds, and hear you 
not how it laments and cries?”’ But they answered and 
said, ‘“Nay, Lord, we hear not that it laments and cries.”’ 
And the Lord was sad and exclaimed: ‘Woe to you, 
that ye hear not how it complains to the Creator in 
heaven and cries for mercy! But three times woe to him 
of whom it complains and cries in its distress.’”’ And he 
came forth and touched the animal. And it arose and 
its wounds were healed. And Jesus said to the man, 
“Now, go on and beat no more, that you also may find 
mercy.’’—From the New Testament A pocryphal Stories. 
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Thanksgiving. 


BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 


We thank thee, Lord, for all life’s pleasant things, 
Thy gracious gifts that make it sweet to live; 

For all the joy that out of Nature springs, 
For all the blessings love and friendship give. 


O Lord, the soul grown wise doth thank thee, too, 
For grief and pain, for every ill and loss; 

Though anguish-fire may have pierced her through, 
She praises thee for riddance of the dross. 


A Thanksgiving Memory. 


BY SAMUEL R. CALTHROP, L.H.D. 


The Puritan Fathers rejected Christmas with all its 
beautiful memories, because for thousands of years the 
pagan world had rejoiced at that season. For us, with 
our wider outlook, this would be one more reason why 
we and our children should sacredly keep, enjoy, love it, 
and thank God for it. 

But they discovered that Christmas had really met a 
great human need, and, to meet that need, they invented 
Thanksgiving, for which we give them hearty thanks. 
A few began it, a hundred millions keep it up, and do 
well. 

My first real Thanksgiving came at dear old Marble- 
head during the early days of the Civil War. I used 
to think that my dear friend and brother, Samuel John- 
son, of blessed memory, used to lug in slavery into every 
discourse, which my good friend, the captain, not un- 
naturally disliked. ‘“‘Why,” he said, vigorously, “why 
can’t they preach Christ and him crucified?’’ So, when 
I gave an anti-slavery sermon, I gave it in the evening, 
after the regular services were all over. Then no one 
would be caught in his pew unaware, and no one need 
open his pew door, bang it fiercely, and march indignantly 
out. So my Thanksgiving sermon was given on the 
Sunday evening following, and the good captain had 
given me my text. 

He had sent us a grand turkey just before our Thanks- 
giving, but we had already been invited to another friend’s 
house. There we found that the dear hospitable lady 
of the house had made an English plum pudding in my 
honor, and, alas! I had to eat it, in her honor. 

Two weeks before I had written the first two pages 
of my sermon. I got up early Friday, after that fatal 
pudding, and sat down doggedly to write, but all in vain. 
I could not think of a single sentence. Friday we had 
our own Thanksgiving dinner, with the captain’s turkey, 
and a real English plum pudding, with dear friends en- 
joying it with us. Next morning I sat again at the ser- 
mon, which refused to come; then afternoon; then 
evening. The cold dinner of turkey and warmed-up 
pudding did no good. Sunday morning did no good. 
Went to Sunday-school 10.30; lunched; preached at 
3 P.M.; out at 4. My splendid friend William said to 
me after church:— 

“T hope you will have a grand sermon to-night. 
will be such a crowd out.”’ 

“William,” I answered, ‘I haven’t.”’ 

“How’s that?”’ 

“William,” I said, “turkey is an ungodly bird!” I 
never mentioned the pudding. 

“What shall you do?”’ said he. 

“Come and get some air on the common,” said I. 

I went home to a dinner of properly cooked roast beef! 
I drank one cup of tea, ate one piece of toast, and a 
pound or more of roast beef. I rushed upstairs at 5.30 


There 
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and wrote like one possessed. I threw twenty-eight 
sheets, one after another, on the floor, and gathered 
them up as I walked to church. At 6.45 I could not 
get into the vestibule. Ladies and gentlemen made 
themselves smaller to let me pass. Then through the 
blocked aisles they slowly made way. ‘The pulpit steps 
were thronged, and three people sat on the pulpit sofa. 
But that night the pulpit was my throne. The captain 
sat under me as I announced dis and my text. ‘‘What 
does Christ and Him crucified really mean? Surely it 
means the duty of the strong to bear witness for the 
weak, and, if need be, to suffer in their stead.” 

And so that great audience thought and felt with me. 
When it was over, and William at last got at me through 
the crowd, he said :— 

“Why! what did you mean? 
such a sermon in all your life.”’ 

“William,” I answered, “‘it was roast beef!” 


You never preached 


A Thanksgiving Thought. 


Emerson prizes “the good invention whereby every- 
body has somebody who is glad to see him.” ‘There is 
an invention better than that: the beautiful arrangement 
whereby one can go on adding friend to friend, and love 
each one of them the more for loving so many others along 
with him. I think of this especially when Thanksgiving 
comes round. New friends around me, but there is love 
enough for all,—for them and for the old friends, too.— 
John Baltzly. 


Why We are Thankful. 


BY REV. CHARLES E. ST. JOHN. 


Let me write as an individual, and let each reader 
notice if he does not find in his own life something akin 
to every point I raise. As a Philadelphian I must first 
say that I am thankful that my city has at last risen out 
of political lethargy and done-it so vigorously as to give 
promise of a real salvation from civic corruption. What 
I wish to express at this time, however, is my gratitude for 
the simple blessings of life. I am thankful for the pro- 
fession that is mine. Even the drudgery of a minister’s 
life is interesting. Even its failures have a moral value, 
while its successes bring a joy too deep to be expressed. 
I am thankful for the hard side of life, whereby I am 
compelled ever to exert myself to the utmost. I am 
thankful for the daily struggle which so disciplines my 
soul as to make me of use to others. I am thankful 
for the books that flood the earth, both for those which I 
read with delight and for those which I have not time to 
read, but which face me ever with a divine challenge. I 
am thankful for such degree of health and physical and 
moral strength as are mine. I am thankful for the 
friends who walk by my side or share my best endeavor. 
I am thankful for the liberty which as an American citi- 
zen, an honest man, and a progressive thinker, I am 
privileged to enjoy. I am thankful for my home so full 
of precious treasures, loving companionship, and peace; 
for my church so inspiring by its truth, so ennobling in 
its demands, so gracious in its rewards; for my country 
with its high traditions and its still loftier possibilities. 
I am thankful for the beauty of the earth, for the sunlit 
paths in the woods, for the cool brooks by the wayside, 
for the glorious mountains that I do not have to climb, 
for the butterflies of summer and the snowflakes of winter, 
for the fleecy clouds up to which men might look oftener 
than they do, and for the crystals deep buried in the 
earth, exquisitely beautiful, though no man sees. I am 
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thankful for my religion, thankful, too, that religion is 
broad enough to have some message for every soul. 
Finally, and underneath all of this, I am thankful for 
life, for the wonderful path along which the Lord has 
thus far led it, and for the bright gleam that comes through 
the doorways that open into the future. I am thankful 
that every impulse of my heart and every element of my 
brain look forward to a just fulfilment of the joys and 
possibilities of the past and the present. It is because 
I am an immortal that I have the grace to be thankful 
for common things, and being an immortal I am over- 
whelmed with gratitude at the thought that what awaits 
me in the future is not death nor doom, but eternal 
life. Think, reader, can any one of us at any moment ever 


‘be other than thankful? 


REV. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 


Some years ago, when I was a boy, I remember talking 
by the hour with a dear old uncle of mine about “‘the 
tumult and the shouting” that preceded the outbreak 
of the Civil War, and about the terrific days of the con- 
flict itself, in which my uncle fought bravely from the 
beginning to the end. I remember how I would listen 
breathless to his stories of the political struggles of the 
fifties and the military struggles of the sixties, and how 
at the end I would always burst out with the exclamation, 
“My! Uncle Amasa, but those were great days, weren’t 
they?’’ And always he would reply: ‘‘ Well, I guess they 
were, my boy! You won’t see their like again, if you 
live to be a hundred!” 

That was in the days when there was nothing more 
exciting in political life than the campaigns of Grover 
Cleveland, and nothing more momentous in current 
events than the Pullman strike and the annexation of 
Hawaii; and I do not wonder that my uncle regarded 
the great historic days as gone forever. Much has hap- 
pened, however, since the brave old soldier was laid away; 
and now, were he alive, he would be looking upon an era 
which promises, unless all signs fail, to make even the 
anti-slavery period sink into comparative insignificance. 
To-day we are struggling to emancipate not an enslaved 
race, but an enslaved humanity. ‘To-day we are seeking 
to perpetuate not a union of States, but the fabric of a 
whole civilization. We are engaged at the present mo- 
ment in a new and greater battle for “‘life, liberty, and 
happiness” than the world has ever known. Kings have 
been discrowned, popes dethroned, masters of slaves and 
serfs disarmed. But the freedom which has been won in 
State and Church is still denied on farm and ranch, in 
mine’and mill, in factory and home; and denied not toa 
few black bondmen of the South, but to all men every- 
where, regardless of creed or color, of race or nationality. 
The vast majority of mankind are still serfs and, as such, 
the helpless victims of poverty and disease, with all their 
attendant ills. Men must be free,—as free to determine 
the conditions of their labor as to determine the policies 
of their governments or the articles of their creeds. Men 
must be free,—as free to live, as to vote or to worship. 
The divine right of royal sovereignty and the sanctified 
infallibility of papal authority alike are gone; but it 
still remains to banish hence the divine right and the 
sanctified infallibility of private ownership. ‘The last 
throne is still to be overturned, the last rod shattered, 
the last chain broken, and man at last made free to live, 
to learn, to labor, and to love, for God and for his 
brother. ‘‘Ye know that they which rule over the 
people, lord it over them, and their great ones tyrannize 
over them. ‘Thus shall it not be among you.” Be- 
hold the prophecy is now fulfilled in our ears. The 
Christ has marched to his last Calvary! His kingdom 
is at hand! 
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You ask me for what I am thankful! For this one 
thing at least, that I was born into this age, to witness 
its “Son of Man coming in the clouds of heaven with 
power and great glory,” and, with God’s help, and in my 
little place, to speak its word of truth, to do its work of 
righteousness, to bear its burdens of agony and sorrow, 
to speed its consummation by sacrifice and service. I be- 
hold greater days than those of which my brave old 
uncle told: I have the chance, if not the strength and 
courage, to bear a mightier part than he in the struggle 
of humanity for freedom. For this, O God, with humble 
and eager souls the world around, I give thee thanks! 


SELECTED FROM THE UNPUBLISHED WRITINGS OF DR. ED- 
WARD EVERETT HALE. 


This certainty that we are of the same nature as God 
and that we can enter into his work and go about his 
business, this has more to do than any other element of 
power with the feeling of unity in the whole world which 
makes us interested in the people on the other side of the 
globe, so that we say that the world is a great deal smaller 
than it used to be. It is not a mere matter of electricity 
and quick passage: it is the feeling of men more and 
more that they are of one nature; that is, as Paul says, 
“They are made of one blood.’”’ ‘They are of one nature, 
of the divine nature, and they can enter into God’s work 
and go about his business. 

I tried the experiment of asking in the Christian 
Register which of the working rules of life people on the 
whole would like to adopt as mottoes. I was interested 
to find that the half-philosophic remark that the people 
“must accept the universe,’ received the largest number of 
votes, which is proof that people are not saying, “I wish 
to do this or that,’ but “The universe requires me to do 
thus and so.’’ But that is not all. The God of the uni- 
verse knows what we are about, and is making for the 
universe its laws; and its laws are the same for Orion 
and Arcturus and Jupiter; laws of justice and mercy 
and unselfishness are the rules far away there as here; 
and this enlarges life, and all this helps us and makes a 
pleasure of responsibility, and makes daily life a large and 
joyous thing as nothing else can. 


Almighty Father, we thank Thee that we can come to 
Thee in prayer, that we may know what this unity of the 
Holy Spirit is. Bind us together as one family; may 
we bear each other’s burdens; give food to the hungry, 
and drink to the thirsty, comfort to the sorrowful. Are 
they deaf? We will find some way to make them hear 
of Thy goodness and mercy. Are they blind? ‘They shall 
see as the pure in heart see. Father, we are together; 
we are in the unity of the spirit; we are one family of 
that spirit. Give us of Thy infinite strength for to- 
motrow’s duties and of Thy infinite cheer for to-morrow’s 
trials. We ask it of Thee as Thine own children. 


; Spiritual Life. 
Always there must be prayer: only at dawn it leads 
to labor and at eve to rest.—James Martineau. 


Sd 


Great men are the true men, the men in whom nature 
has succeeded. They are not extraordinary, they are 
in the true order. It is the other species of men who are 
not what they ought to be.—Amiel’s Journal. 

We must do the day’s plain duty, and put forth our 
mind and hand to the morning or noonday task. Then 
we may expect the helpful, vitalizing spiritual powers to 
flow into ours. For so we have fulfilled the condition 
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upon which they can healthily, because unconsciously 
to us, enter into us.—Samuel Longfellow. 
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If ever we rise again to conscious life, it will be by no 
native power, but by the operation of the Spirit of God; 
and, unless the Spirit dwell in us, superstition may have 
an idol, conscience a law, philosophy a name, but the 
heart has no God.—Frederic Henry Hedge. 
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However the ideal is made manifest, and by whatever 
name it is called,—father, mother, sister, brother, friend, 
lover, Jesus, Mary, Buddha; Brahma, God,—let us be 
glad that its compelling beauty ever rises on our hearts, 
ever soliciting our loyalty, and that, if we are not dis- 
obedient to the heavenly vision, some ray of it will be 
each day inwoven in the texture of our lives, to be a 
part of them forever.—John W. Chadwick. 
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Who are the men that in emergencies stand forth as 
heroes? Always those that have not despised the little 
steps of self-improvement which seem to make life so 
plodding, but which really make it a treasury of reserved 
power. They that have made themselves worthy are 
the ones that do great things. And for my part I make 
it the very essence of my religion to feel assured that no 
fragment of human moral readiness will fail of being called 
out on some field of service. Believe it, every soul will 
have its Hobson’s chance.—Charles E. St. John. 


A Litany of Thankfulness. 


Bless the Lord, O my soul; and all that is within me, bless his 
holy name.—PSALM Ciii. 

Minister. For days of health; for nights of quiet 
sleep; for seasons of bounty and beauty; for the glory 
of earth, and its ministry to our need and delight: 

People. We thank thee, our Father. 

For all that the generations before us have wrought 
in travail and pain, that we might be heirs of truth and 
freedom and peace: 

We thank thee, our Father. 

For our country’s sheltering arms; for the little one 
become a strong nation in a new world; for neighbor 
and friend; for the manifold blessings of home: 

We thank thee, our Father. 

For the soul, and its powers of growth; for the new 
ideals ever rising within it; for holy lives opening new 
paths of duty and love; for the spirit that was in Jesus, 
lighting the sons of men onward: 

We thank thee, our Father. 

For opportunities used, unused, and even those mis- 
used; for the shame that recalls us from sin, and the 
peace that follows the humble return; for victories over 
besetting temptations; for the gladness and courage 
abiding with loyalty: 

Humbly we thank thee, our Father. 

For work, and for its necessity; for the joy of the prob- 
lem unsolved and the task well performed; and in the 
lowliest task, for the feeling, when doing our best, that 
we are working together with thee: 

We rejoice, and we thank thee, our Father. 

For disciplines that enrich us,—the doubt that opens 
new vision; the burden that strengthens the bearer; 
the temptation that braces the will; the failure that com- 
pels higher endeavor; the sorrow that enlarges the heart: 

For all that enriches and strengthens the spirit, we rejoice, 
and we thank thee, our Father. 

For the impulse to share, to serve, and to save,—to 
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give all for love; for the Christ in us urging, This is our 
errand on earth, and this is increase of life: 

We rejoice, we praise, we thank thee, our Father. 

For the lessening of self in human relations; for democ- 
racy widening from people to people; for the quickening 
of justice and sympathy between nation and nation; 
for the call of the future to leave the earth better and 
fairer than when we received it: 

We rejoice, we praise, we thank thee, our Father. 

For each day’s revelation of order and beauty in Nature; 
for the growing freedom and gladness of life, as we learn 
to interpret her laws and obey them: 

We rejoice, we praise, we thank thee, our Father. 

For the deepening sense of Soul in Nature and Man; 
for the growing trust in Goodness Eternal; for the dream 
of the good yet to be, the heaven to come on the 
earth, when righteousness and brotherhood reign; for the 
eee assurance that death is transfiguration of 
ife: 

We rejoice, we praise, we thank thee, our Father. 

For Life,—for Life in its fulness and glory, Life more 
and more one with our brother’s life, one with thine own: 

For Life in its fulness and glory, one with our brother's 
life, one with thine own, we rejoice, we praise, we thank 
thee, our Father.— Unity Hymns and Chorals.” 


Che Pulpit. 
The Joy in Harvest. 


BY ROBERT COLLYER, LITT.D. 


They joy before Thee, according to the joy in harvest.—ISsa. ix. 3. 


There is no time in the year more welcome than the 
fall. We find our sense of its charm grows deeper as the 
years steal on toward our own November and the setting 
in of winter in our human life, because our love for this 
fair world changes as we change and stands true to all 
the seasons. 

And so my earliest memories are those of a child’s 
delight in the early spring, when we went out to find the 
first snowdrops and the willow blooms that glorify Palm 
Sunday, and after these the primrose and cowslip, in 
the old mother land, with the hawthorn, the apple- 
blossom, the golden gorse, and the early wild rose. The 
spring-time struck the first note of joy; and then, as 
my own youth passed away, the summer tides ran through 
my heart, deep answering unto deep, as they do in us 
all when our mother Nature has her way with us and 
we live close to her heart. 

And then it was the fall; but here I found dismay,— 
not as yet in the season, for I was not there only in the 
anticipation. 

I had fallen in with the thought that Nature grows sick 
in the fall, and the pillars of fire she lifts in the woods are 
the hectic flush which warns us that the end is near. 
So I had imagined, until on one rare day I fell in with a 
saint and seer a good deal older than I was then. It was 
a day when this flush and flame pervaded the woods 
and wild uplands; and I began to talk in the old sad 
fashion about this sight, and cited proof from the Script- 
ures touching the life of man, such as, “ We all do fade as 
a leaf.” But the old seer was in the fall himself then, 
while I was still in the summer, and opened another 
argument drawn from his own experience. “I used to 
think very much as you do,”’ he said, “when it was the 
summer-time with me; but now I love to believe that 
this season is the ripe splendor and glory of the year, 
and not the dissolution, but the consummation, of all 
things, when we look well into the heart of Nature through 
the glass of the good providence of God.” 
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It was a lesson for a lifetime. As these autumn days 
come with their message to us all, when the time is ripe 
for the flaming banners to flash out and all things have 
come to their fine and full perfection that are true to the 
time, we may say, also, These are not the signs of dis- 
solution, but of consummation, and not a threnody of 
death, but a psalm of life; when the mornings are sil- 
vered by the breath of the early frosts, and the flowers 
in our gardens seem like cups of fire which hold all the 
glory of the spring and the summer in their heart, and the 
air holds a golden mist and fragrance exhaled from the 
flowers, the fruits, and the harvest store. 

_In the spring the world all about us wakes up, and 
rises to welcome the new day; but the winter dies hard 
on our zone, and we ask each other whether this year 
there will be any spring worth the name. And through 
the summer the green things growing have to fight stern 
battles for their life. It is too dry, and they will wither 
on the stem. It is too wet, and they will rot in the 
furrows. The blight is on the berry, and the sting is in 
the plum. The apples are shaken down in the strong 
winds, and the roots in the gardens are in peril from the 
evil things that burrow in the dark,—mildew and rust 
are in the air; and the good man on the farm fears for his 
wheat, or wonders how the corn will fare, or is aware how 
the soft rains may turn to bullets of ice in the very heat 
of August, or the canker-worm may eat what the locust 
has left. 

But the fall comes when the long fight is over, and we 
know once more there is seed for the sower and bread for 
the eater. ‘The grapes are full of new wine, and the barns 
bulge with the fruits of the harvest. The word of the 
Lord has come true, “I will fill thee with fine wheat.”’ 
He has watered the hills from his chambers, and the 
earth is satisfied with the fruits of his hands. He has 
caused the grass to grow for the cattle and the herb for 
the service of man; and we are at one with the wise old 
husbandman they told me about over the water, who 
farmed much land and never found fault with the seasons, 
but would tell you how he had noticed in his many years 
that what we call a bad season for one thing was good 
for another. : 

So we say, if the true heart is in us when the fall comes 
round: The divine Husbandman has been helping us, 
and working with us, stroke for stroke. This small 
planet has been swinging through her orbit on no wild 
adventure. ‘The wind, blowing where it listeth, has been 
as the breath of the Most High; and his hand hath 
opened the chambers of heaven, and distilled the rains. 

Let the year fall on sleep now: she has wrought nobly, 
and deserves her rest. This is the consummation: the 
trees, aflame with gold and crimson, and the flowers, 
are the tokens to us that there is no more death, but a 
change from glory to glory, as by the spirit of the Lord. 
And so I love the fall now, when I am in it, for the mes- 
sage of the consummation I find in its heart, which holds 
the promise of another spring, when 


“Earth is full of heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God.” 


It deepens and widens our joy, once more, to believe © 
how much greater the harvest of God is, who satisfieth 
the desires of every living thing, than this we reckon on 
and weigh and measure for our own. ‘“‘It will be a hard 
winter,’’ ancient men say, who live on the land: “see 
what a wealth of things are ripening for the birds and the 
squirrels.” The foretelling does not always come true, 
but I like to hear them say so, because it reveals a certain 
faith in the heart, which looks toward the promise, 
“As thy day is, so shall thy strength be,” reaches away 
down to the sparrow, and makes him our commentator 
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for the divine lesson in the Sermon on the Mount,—that 
every bird has his own provision and the harvests of 
heaven reach from pole to pole. 

In the early days in Virginia they offered a bounty for 
killing the crows, because they ate up the new-sown 
seed. So the creatures fled into the wilderness for dear 
life, and waited on God’s hand; and then in no long time 
the Assembly offered a bounty to get them back again, 
because it had become a question of no crow, no corn. 
They were watchmen, when the whole truth came out, 
and must have their wages. 

And John Burroughs says, “The lark I was looking at 
the other day has a brain one-third larger by proportion 
with his body than Shakespeare or Webster.’”’ It is the 
pledge that the great mother will see to her nurslings by 
fitting them forth so handsomely to see after themselves. 

“We do not suspect,’ Darwin says again, “how ig- 
norant we are of the conditions of existence among the 
creatures on which we are in the habit of looking down’”’; 
but we may all learn something, as we see how he the old 
saga calls the First Provider gives them all their meat in 
due season, and think how the harvest on which they 
tely has ripened day by day with ours. It ripens for 
them from the Iceland moss to the palm-trees on the 
equator. 

The boys race with the squirrels for the nuts, and the 
birds for the berries. There is plenty for them all, and 
to spare. The King’s messengers are among the high- 
ways and hedges, bidding the poorest and most forlorn 
to the feast; and all living things are bound up in the 
bundle of life with him, while man has only the pre-em- 
inence and distinction of keeping order within the bound- 
aries of his own commonwealth, and then the holy Provi- 
dence sees to the rest by nature’s ample laws. 

So nothing is made in vain, I say, when I touch the 
truth of this noble consummation; nothing is made in 
vain. The Canada thistle is as beautiful and good in 
its own proper place as the rose of Sharon. And what 
a loathsome creature is your crocodile! What an uproar 
there would be if one was found in any of the great reser- 
voirs, whence the water flows into the homes of our 
cities!. They tell me they care for them as constantly in 
the reservoirs in Ceylon as our fine ladies care for those 
deplorable lap-dogs, because the water, under their 
fervid sun, would slay them but for the crocodile. 

It is a hint, and no more, of the great harvest of God, 
which rounds and ripens through all the world, and 
holds within its zones a touch of his own infinity. There 
are creatures which need a forest for food and house- 
room. ‘There are hosts I cannot see living within the cup 
of a lily or a violet. “These all wait on him, and he 
giveth them their meat in due season”; and “‘all’s right 
with the world” when we are right in it. Why should 
we grow sad, then, when the golden glow falls about us 
in the autumn days, like a garment woven in celestial 
looms? 

It may well deepen and widen our joy, again, to think 
what a wealth of difference and distinction comes with 
this matchless bounty, and how it all answers to a need 
or ministers to a delight. 

I had a friend once who would have nothing to do with 
the strawberries which came to use in the winter, because 
he held they must ripen within a degree of his own gar- 
den, and in the sun, while they were only at their best 
when you can pluck them from your own vines. And, 
wandering with him in the Old World, I noticed he would 
only eat what wholesome people were eating where we 
went, and drink as a rule what they were drinking. “We 
drop in on a visit,” he would say, “‘but they have been 
here time out of mind, learning what was good for them 
from the good mother Nature, and taking it from her 
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hand.”’ It was his way of touching the difference and 
distinction which lies along all the latitudes and longi- 
tudes, his conception of the trees of life, the seer saw, 
which yield their fruit every month, and whose leaves 
are for the healing of the nations. 

They tell us the apple has never been found within 
the tropics of its own free will, or the orange where you 
can cut ice, and each is the match for the man who lives 
here or yonder. ‘What do you miss in your fruit?” I 
said once to a friend who lives far away to the southward. 
“The snap and tang of the winter,” he answered. He 
was raised in. Massachusetts, but the native man down 
there would never have made that answer. 

We fight stern battles for our harvest stores, and win 
a wealth of sturdy manhood with them, which is making 
us the rulers of the world; but the children of the soft 
and sunny climes fight no such battles; and even the ants, 
where the sun is most fervid, turn their backs on Solomon. 
They will do nothing in the glare of the day, or lay up 
store for the winter which never comes. The bread- 
fruit, the palm, and the banana grow almost without a 
thought or care. The thinking is of close kin to the de- 
mand. ‘The great domed brain of a man like Webster 
is never nourished forth on the breadfruit and the palm. 
The salmon-will only haunt cold waters: he is the match 
and marrow of cold weather. 

We can exchange what we have for what they have, 
and so enlarge the boundaries of worth and enjoyment; 
but the main truth is this, that each zone reveals the 
wonder of bread enough, and then of the bread the man 
needs who dwells there, or he could not stay; and the 
saying of the prophet comes forever true,—‘“‘I will hear 
the heavens,’ saith the Lord, ‘“‘and the heavens shall 
hear the earth, and the earth shall hear the corn and wine 
and oil, and they shall hear,”—the sowing of God. 

It is the next great joy, then, this of the difference 
and distinction in which all his gifts are as the bread 
which cometh down from heaven; and how well our 
children answer to this law, who rebel against a gray 
monotony even of good things when in our foolish wisdom 
we would shut them up in some theory or dogma we have 
stolen from a book perchance, done by a man who has 
quite forgotten his own childhood or had none worth the 
name! 

The joy of harvest should grow deep and radiant in all 
our hearts again, when we think of the bounty and bless- 
ing it brings to the nations as well as to our own home 
land. 

The sun shines on no home within the American republic 
where there may not be bread enough and to spare, if 
the bread-winner will see to it, and quit himself like a 
man; nor is there any home where the bread-winner is 
disabled or dead in which there will not be bread enough 
when the need is once made known: while in the Old 
World there is hardly a poor man’s platter on which 
you shall not find what is to him a new plenty, because 
of the ploughman and herdsman of these States. And so 
the ploughman and herdsman, as good Jeremy Taylor 
says, are also ministers of God. 

The long sad cry of the poor for bread is stayed now 
as it never was before, especially in our own mother 
lands; and we are God’s bread-winners and bread break- 
ers for the nations. But woe to us if we do not find 
some way to meet and master the shameful things which 
are done so often, through which every poor man’s loaf 
is made lighter and our fair commerce shamed! 

Still, the truth abides that our land is flooded with 
plenty. There is seed for the sower and bread for the 
eater. He who ruleth in the heavens hears the cry of 
all the creatures of his hand; and to all he not only 
giveth meat in due season, but the due meat. We can 
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help the world, while still we help ourselves; and, if we 
stand true to the holy law of neighbor to neighbor and 
man to man, we can make the whole world brighter by 
our bounty, and cause it to rejoice in our joy. 

And then we may well ask once more what truth 
these things, which are seen and temporal, can bring 
home to us all, touching the things which are unseen 
and eternal, and find this among the first we have glanced 
at for an instant already,—that this world of ours swings 
on in no blind fashion, but is held to its course by the 
hand of the Most High. 

A fearful thing it is, indeed, to think of this home of ours 
threading its way among the constellations, balancing 
itself between the sun and the infinite dark void, and of 
the imprisoned elements, and what would befall if they 
broke loose utterly; for where would these autumn glories 
be then, with the harvests and homes, and with them 
this marvellous human creature, man, he has made 
a little higher than the angels, and crowned with glory 
and honor? 

It is only fearful, and food for any sad foreboding, 
when we leave out of the reckoning his divine presence 
and providence who cares not for the worlds alone, but 
for the lily and the sparrow, and touched me with a pang 
of delight long ago, when I saw the bluebells on the crest 
of the Rhigi balancing themselves against the whole 
solar system, swinging free in the fresh wind of the morn- 
ing, wet with the rain and resplendent in the sun. 

This earth of ours is true to her seasons because God 
is true and steadfast to his divine purpose and plan 
from whom all things spring, as the fountain springs 
from the great deeps, and has made no mistake in his 
making or lost any thread in the guiding. Let us be 
sure of that, as we rejoice before him in the joy of harvest. 
It has never been a lost world, but found rather toa 
diviner purpose always, and was never so radiant with 
his presence as it is this morning. 

We may lay this truth also to our hearts as we grow 
glad for the harvest home; that, while my joy and yours 
rests in him, it rests also in its own due measure with us, 
as all joy must. We have to win by good, honest striving. 
All the harvest homes worth’ the name are the fruit of 
such striving, as well as of the help of God. I know about 
where to look for the poor, scant harvests a thousand miles 
from where I stand, and I know the reason, which must 
still be guarded by Paul’s tender caution, who made 
thee to differ, why there is an abounding grace, and yonder 
only disgrace; and this truth lies within the whole sum 
and substance of our life. 

All the harvests are ours for the striving; and do not 
you forget that, especially you who are in the spring- 
time of what you may be and do. We may have a poor 
lot to work on: it need not stay poor, if we add to our 
faith virtue. We may think we are poor sticks. So the 
poor stick of a willow might have said my friend left 
on the edge of a marsh and thought no more about it. 
But the wetness touched the dry thing, and the sun and 
the rain fell on it, so tiny spikelets shot forth when the 
spring came; and, when he took me to see it after many 
years, there was a grand bole and waving banners of 
green, and the birds were nesting and singing far aloft 
for joy of the tree. 

I love to think of another truth these golden days bring 
home to us all,—the truth that some fruits ripen early 
and some late; and some flowers shed their white glory 
in the spring, while some endure right on to the frosts of 
winter; for this is the law of their diverse life. Yet how 
rich the year is through the whole wealth of them, the 
bounty, the beauty, and the fragrance! And so shall 
we not think of the ingathering of the harvest of heaven 
and the angels, “‘ All too soon,” we moaned, “‘all too soon! 
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Why must they be taken?’ But the blessed truth re- 
mains that we had them once, and have them still. 
They are our treasures laid up in heaven. They did 
come to bless us,—the fair fruits and flowers of the spring- 
time and the summer,—and we can sing with the great 
singer, then,— 
“This truth came borne with bier and pall, 
I felt it when I sorrowed most: 


’Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.” 


And now one word for the charity that never faileth. 
How forbidding some of the good fruits of the harvest 
are on the surface! How sweet and good in the heart! 
And how evil a thing it would be to judge them only by 
what we see or to judge them before their time. 

The fall days come, the frost mellows them, or you get 
at the heart of your hard shell, and then how sweet and 
good they are, to be sure! It is of men like Milton they 
remind us, and Johnson or Stephen Girard, and hosts 
of men besides we may have known, who needed all the 
sun there was, and a touch of the frost, too. And then, 
that time should shred away the shell, the sweetness lay 
not on the surface: it was deep in the heart, guarded by 
the knots or the spikes. We have’all known such men, 
hard and angular or sharp to our touch as a chestnut- 
burr; and there would have been no great worth, per- 
haps, if we had broken through the shell before the time. 

I made one of these some amends when he was dead, 
but still repent me of my harsh judgment while he was 
alive. No man more honest, but he seemed to be all 
hard shell; and then men came to me and told me of 
things he had done in the later years, and done in secret, 
the angels of God might envy. Then I said in my heart, 
“Tf I am worthy to meet that man in heaven, when I 
get through down here, I will beg his pardon’”’; and I 
still mean todoit. It was the hard shell or the chestnut- 
burr I was scolding and fretting about, and wist not of 
the sweet and shining heart. 

Yes, and let these days teach us some good lessons of 
faith and hope for those that seem to our poor seeing to 
hold no worth in them at all. Long ago I would be busy 
in my overtime among the flowers, and got some seed 
one spring of a rare and unique sort to sow and raise a 
wealth of beauty and fragrance from my seeds. But the 
soil was not good, and the sun came late on that side 
the house, so the promise did not come true. Still a 
cup or so did flash forth into beauty and grace; while, 
when the frosts came, I found a seed or two in the wreck 
of my hope, and said: “I will save these for another 
summer, and try again. These seeds are the proof 
there will be another summer, if we had no other proof.” 


_So the spring came, when, having learned something by 


my failure, I set them in a richer tilth that lay fairer to 
the sun; and, lo! my flowers were the glory of my garden. 

It is the everlasting gospel of the grace of God which 
touches our whole life. Not a plant or flower in his 
garden just like another, and no best without a better 
hanging in the heavens we must capture and bring down. 

Yes, and the soil, how harsh and poor it is for some! 
and the sun, how late he shines for some! and the things 
that stab and sting, how cruel they are to root and stalk 
in some! And then we say, ‘What a wreck!’ But 
this is God’s husbandry, as well as ours. “All souls are 
mine,’ saith the Lord; and, if we will but turn to him, 
as my poor flower turned to what sun’there was, and 
make the best of the harsh and poor soil in which our 
life may be set to grow, then there shall be a seed saved 
and sown again for the 

“Tmmortal life in never failing worlds, 
For mortal creatures conquered and secure,” 
New York Ciry. 
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Love vs. Law. From the French of Les 
Dames du Palais. By Colette Yver. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. Bradley Gilman. (Advance 
Sheets.) New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
When Margaret Fuller said, ‘‘Let women be 
sea-captains, if they will,’ she probably 
had little thought that women would soon 
clamor to be lawyers, physicians, and clergy- 
men. In this really clever story by Colette 
Yver (Madame Hazard), we have a careful 
study of what the situation is likely to be 
when there are very many women lawyers 
in the courts, pitting their strength against 
that of men, who, incidentally, may happen 
to be their brothers, lovers, and husbands. 
This, in the elegant speech of to-day, is 
what we are “up against.’?’ What will be 
the result in the social and, still more, in 
the domestic world? Very adroitly, and, 
indeed, most dramatically, the author has 
given us the story of an able young lawyer 
who falls in love with an extremely able 
girl, who is also practising in the law courts. 
At the outset we note the touch, which is 
perhaps a bit theatrical, but certainly effec- 
tive, where André is making profession of 
his undying love for Henriette, while the 
court is pronouncing the decree of divorce 
for an uncongenial couple. It is the Cas- 
sandra note of coming woe, the Wagner motif 
of despair, sounding just when the lovers are 
most sure of coming happiness. For, as 
we read the story, this seems to be the moral: 
Woman has, indeed, a right to her own life, 
to develop her individuality in a freedom as 
complete as that which Ibsen advocates 
in “‘Rosmersholm”’ and “A Doll’s House,”’ 
A militant feminist thus puts the doctrine 
in its boldest form: “No, a woman owes 
nothing to her husband or her children, 
because we have duties only to ourselves. 
The individual is an end in himself, and 
ought not to be considered merely as the 
means for creating or perfecting another 
individual. Love and maternity should be 
only episodes in the life of women.’’ Very 
well, then, let women be sea-captains or 
lawyers! But what is going to happen 
here? Why, somehow or other the slight 
“episodes” of ‘‘love and maternity’’ seem 
to get in the way of women’s success. And 
then, unfortunately,—or fortunately, just as 
you happen to look at it;—some women are 
cleverer than their husbands, and at least 
for a time the novelty, say, of women law- 
yers may happen to make them more suc- 
cessful than their lawyer husbands. Then 
how about the little matter of personal 
jealousy entering the equation? Will all 
men be noble enough to stand by and, with- 
out pique or envy, behold their wives win- 
ning the cases in which they have failed? 
André Velines is not strong enough to bear 
that test,—certainly a tremendously hard 
one. Henriette becomes the rage, and is 
sought for to conduct the big cases. André’s 
practice, though he is an able and even 
learned lawyer, goes steadily down. What 
happens we will not reveal. It is an abomi- 
nation to tell the plot of a story. But we 
may say that there is a decided moral, which 
lends its point to the title, Love vs, Law. 
Incidentally there is a careful study of the 
law courts of Paris, with lawyers, male and 
female. ‘There is also a vivid presentation 
of the working of divorce laws, particularly 
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in its view of the wretched condition of the 
children of those who have been divorced. 
One of the most effective, and certainly most 
pathetic, passages is the story of one poor 
boy who is passed about from father to 
mother, to stay for a time with one or the 
other, not exactly knowing what is his status 
with either. Mrs. Gilman has made an 
excellent translation, idiomatic and vigo- 
rous, so that one really forgets that one is 
not reading the original version, which we 
take to be the height of that art which suc- 
cessfully conceals its art. J. Av B, 


Tue MopgeRN Man’s RELIGION. By 
Charles Reynolds Brown. New York City: 
Columbia University. $1-—It is not sur- 
prising that President Butler, in his intro- 
duction to this volume, commends these 
addresses as given by ‘‘a religious teacher of 
vigorous and independent mind.” ‘They 
are, indeed, eminently sane, sound, and 
vital. There is no apologizing for religion, 
as if it were something too weak and flabby 
to stand alone. No: ‘I am interested 
mainly in religion as a life,”’ says the author,— 
‘a life to be lived more effectively and 
joyously because of the stimulus, the guid- 
ance and the reinforcement, which a real relig- 
ious faith offers,’’ Even in so-called secular 
matters “the primary office of knowledge is to 
make men alive. It is designed to send them 
out alive at more points, alive on higher levels, 
alive in more effective ways.’’ With this in 
mind Mr. Brown examines some of the chief 
tenets of the Christian religion. And here, 
of course, he does not expect to find finali- 
ties. There is no last word: there is always 
more truth to break out of the light, as well 
as more light to break out of the word. 
“Revelation is not sealed.” Thus you may, 
when times are prosperous, have fashioned 
some nice little theory of Providence. Then 
come disaster and defeat, some one’s 
untimely death, and your pleasant ‘theory 
is suddenly nowhere. A deeper philosophy 
must come to our aid. Or is it the difficult 
problem of prayer? Mr. Brown does not 
pretend to know ‘‘the precise way in which 
we can become coworkers with the Infinite 
Spirit in the shaping of events”; but he is 
not greatly troubled because he cannot 
exactly demonstrate the grounds of his con- 
fidence. Or take his examination of the 
Bible. In it there is indeed ‘‘a heavenly 
treasure,’ but the treasure is very largely 
in an earthen vessel. He writes vigorously 
of the immorality, the cruelty, and treachery 
of some of the Old Testament characters, 
though here there is nothing of the old fool- 
ish method of attack of a Paine or Ingersoll. 
That method, fortunately, has largely passed 
out of fashion with well-informed critics. 
But there is a large acceptance of the results 
of the higher criticism, with its frank belief 
in the principle of growth, of organic evolu- 
tion.” Incidentally, what Mr. Brown says 
of the teaching of the Bible to children sits 
smiling to our heart. Of course, he would 
not have us tell lies to children on this or 
any subject. ‘‘Things are as they are, and 
the consequences will be what they will be.”’ 
But some things are particularly good to be 
left out: others must be carefully explained. 
Possibly manuals could be compiled which 
should give the greater and more valuable 
parts of the Old Testament. In short, these 
addresses seem to us marked by wisdom and 
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sanity, and a right feeling about the religion 
which can still strongly appeal to the modern 
man, however ‘‘radical’’ he may be, if only 
blossoms in his heart the white flower of 
reverence, 


Human Confessions. By Frank Crane. 
Chicago: Forbes & Co. $1.—Mr. Crane is 
vital enough in all conscience, and there is 
always something good in a book that is 
really alive. He says he would like to have 
his thoughts “read and accepted in the 
sense of being purely human, reflecting no 
cult, college, or creed. They are not writ- 
ten to convert anybody, or for any end 
except the pleasure of utterance.” That is 
all right: he would perhaps approve of the 
sentiment of the man who said of his talk 
with a friend, ‘““We agreed admirably in 
everything except in our opinions.” It is 
not always the things we agree with which 
are the best for us to hear. And so, it may 
be, some of Mr. Crane’s utterances may 
set us to thinking—always a beneficial 
process. For instance, as to reforming our 
friends: ‘‘If we must do good to folks, if 
we feel that it is our duty to uplift some- 
body, let us by all means spare our loved 
ones, and go out and uplift some disagreeable 
people.” In this case, perhaps, we would 
better not announce our programme be- 
forehand, or we might—as Stevenson said 
of those who always told people what they 
thought of them—‘‘somehow fail to please!’’ 
Nor does this seem quite wise teaching, 
however agreeable to husbands: ‘‘The 
woman who does not love her husband’s 


faults does not love him, but some phantom . 


of her own creation.”’ Yet this author thinks 
vastly well of woman. ‘‘She has the trans- 
figuring radio-active dynamic. She has the 
Ithmiel wand. She has the gift of rain- 
bows:” This sounds like a bad disease, 
but probably isn’t. Mr. Crane says he 
belongs to the church of the Greatest Com- 
mon Divisor; that is, he looks for that 
essential, lovable part of each person which 
is common to all, But, in conclusion, isn’t 
this a rather odd combination: “Oh for 
just one morning’s intimacy with Wagner, 
with Dante, with Horace Bushnell, with 
Jesus!’’ However, such passages as these 
“give us pause,’ and surely that is some- 
thing! 


LovE AND LETTERS. By Frederic Rowland 
Marvin. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 
$1.50 net.—Dr. Marvin has evidently read 
much, has apparently kept note-books, and 
has remembered a good many interesting 
anecdotes and illustrations concerning a mul- 
titude of persons, from Plutarch and Plo- 
tinus to George Eliot, John Stuart Mill, and 
Francis Abbot. The first and longest essay 
in this volume aims to show that, on the 
whole, authors have been fairly happy in 
their marriages,—quite as much so, consider- 
ing that they are supposed to be of the irri- 
tabie genus, as many of less notable gifts. 
The case of George Eliot and Mr. Lewes is 
carefully examined, and Dr. Marvin shows, 
what has not always been recognized, that, 
in marrying Lewes, Marian Evans did his 
first wife no wrong. This is the testimony 
of Charles Lewes: ‘‘‘ My mother had left my 


father before he and George Eliot had ever 


meteach other. George Eliot found a ruined 
life, and she made it into a beautiful life. 
She found us poor little motherless boys, 
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and what she did for us no one on earth will 
ever know’; and his noble face lighted up 
with emotion, and the tears came to his 
eyes, as he said this to me.’”’ It’is certainly 
good for us who reverence the genius of that 
great woman to read such testimony. Other 
celebrated cases—that of Stuart Mill and 
Ruskin—are dealt with. Whether we be- 
lieve that Mill greatly magnified Mrs. 
Taylor’s abilities, so that she only gave back 
to him the ideas which he had previously 
imparted to her, the adoration of the phi- 
losopher for his wife is most wonderful, and 
his grief for her loss most touching. In 
other essays Dr. Marvin writes pleasantly 
of ‘“‘Noble Deeds of Humble Men,”’’ enriched 
by many good stories; of ‘Silence,’ in 
which he deplores the awful noises that 
desecrate our modern life; and, in an essay 
on “‘Old Age,’”’ the author gives some prac- 
tical advice about the way to keep young. 
Among other rules are these: ‘‘Sleep eight 
hours. Have the window of your bedroom 
open most of the night. Eat sparingly of 
meat. See that you have some variety in 
your life. Take for yourself a sufficient num- 
ber of holidays. Limit your ambition.’’ We 
do not wholly approve of the contention in 
the essay on “College and Business Life,” 
which seems to be that the mania for going 
to college has been overdone. It may be 
that “‘some of the ablest preachers know 
little Greek and less Hebrew,’’ and that ‘‘not 
all distinguished surgeons have wasted time 
over conic sections.’”’ But this is not saying 
that they might not have been even better 
preachers and surgeons, had they gone to 
college. But it is not necessary that we 
should agree with everything we read, and 
Dr. Marvin’s essays throw light on a good 
many interesting subjects upon which the 
world to-day is thinking, and, if thought is 
really aroused, that is certainly a good deal. 


Dogs PRAYER Avail? By William W. 
Kinsley. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 
$1 net.—We recently heard an admirable 
sermon on prayer from one of our younger 
ministers. It dealt frankly with the diffi- 
culties of prayer,—certainly one of the hard- 
est problems in the religious life,—admitted 
that very, very seldom were we in the right 
mood for it or could sufficiently long con- 
centrate our attention on the things of the 
spirit to pray at all. But yet the speaker 
believed earnestly in the reality of that 
almost universal impulse to commune with 
the Life that is larger and higher than our 
own, and showed us the rational and normal 
grounds for such an act. Surely, when there 
is such preaching as this from our younger 
men, we can thank God and take courage. 
Mr. Kinsley’s main contention is a somewhat 
novel one. We live, of course, in a scientific 
universe, where there is apparently an un- 
broken reign of law. How idle, then, it 
would be, people say, to suppose that any 
human petition could set aside a single plan 
or purpose of this eternal order! Yet, all 
the same, there is in man a something higher 
than natural law, as is seen in the realm of 
the sub-conscious, in genius, which is always 
a kind of miracle, and even in man’s desire 
to link himself with that which is forever 
higher than himself. Moreover, and this is 
perhaps the most original element in this 
interesting book, Mr. Kinsley thinks that 
we have dwelt too long on the idea of God’s 
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absolute omniscience. If God knows every- 
thing that is to happen in all time and eter- 
nity, God would be, with such complete 
foreknowledge, in a state of ‘“‘perfect stag- 
nation.” The little boy in George Mac- 
donald’s novel, who was found by his tutor 
hopping from one square of the carpet to 
another, and saying, How can God know 
on what square I will hop next! perhaps 
put the problem of free will and necessity 
as well as wiser philosophers. Apparently, 
Mr. Kinsley thinks God may not know. 
That being so, prayer may be one of the 
factors that will change the working of things. 
For prayer alters, or may alter, the condi- 
tions. Even Christ on the cross, says our 
author, seemed to think it possible that God 
might a little change his plan, and the cup 
of anguish might pass from him. ‘That is, 
our prayer is a new factor in the conditions. 
It is, as we have often thought, like our tak- 
ing the train to go somewhere. If we do not 
get into the cars, we shall certainly not reach 
our destination. Well, our very prayer may 
be the vehicle which will bear us nearer to 
our spiritual goal. Prayer at least ‘‘avails’’ 
in producing conditions that were impossible, 
were not we ready by this mood, and possibly 
even by the very words of our prayers, to 
link our human purposes with those of the 
Power not ourselves. 


THe Loc oF THE Easy Way. By John L. 
Mathews. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
$1.50 net.—Mr. Mathews is the man who 
knows all about the water resources of the 
United States, and what should be done to 
conserve them, in order that we may have 
a pure and plentiful store of water for use 
in power, irrigation, reclamation, and navi- 
gation. In this book he is not primarily the 
scientist or the scholar, but the man who 
spent his honeymoon floating down, via the 
old canal, the Illinois River, and the Mis- 
sissippi from Chicago to New Orleans, a fif- 
teen hundred mile journey, filled with ad- 
venture, romance, plenty of hard work, and 
not a little actual danger. The Easy Way 
was the name of the craft on which they 
made their leisurely trip, and an easy way 
it proves to be for the reader, even if not 
always for the travellers. Mr. Mathews 
makes much of the types of human nature 
discovered along the banks of the Mississippi. 
The two young honeymooners learned a 
great deal in various ways. Janet baked her 
first bread, and John shovelled coal for a 
living, when an expected draft for three hun- 
dred dollars failed them at Vicksburg, and 
he lived for two months the life of a coal- 
passer. ‘This is one of the most interesting 
chapters in their experience, which was all 
worth while as the story of those in whom 
the love of adventure and out-door-of life 
is born, and to whom work seems to be a 
natural inheritance, not to be evaded. 


THe SHADOW MEN. By Donald Richberg. 
Chicago: Forbes & Co. $1.25.—Poetic jus- 
tice is not done to all the persons concerned 
in this tragedy of business in the Middle West, 
because the sportive god of love intervenes 
between the evil-doer and his doom. ‘The 
father who has been relentless in his pursuit 
of wealth has sacrificed without a scruple 
the scapegoat who went to jail for his mis- 
deeds; but, when his daughter falls in love 


with the scapegoat at a later time, the stern | 
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decrees of justice are not executed, and for 
her sake the old manisspared. A few months 
since the newspapers were full of the details 
of that revelation of fraud and duplicity 
which blackened the reputations of some 
of the chief officers and employees of a rail- 
road which in this book passes under the 
name of the Illinois & Western. ‘The story 
purports to be an exposure in detail of the 
nefarious transactions by which the railway 
company was robbed by men high in author- 
ity in its service, and how, when exposure 
came, an ill-paid underling was made the 
scapegoat, serving two years in prison in 
atonement for the sins of the men higher up, 
who stood in the shadow and let him suffer. 
That the victim turns at last, and how he 
redeemed himself, makes a good story, such 
as young men ought to read. 


LIFE AND WRITINGS OF REy. HENRY Y. 
Rusu, D.D. Written and edited by B. F. 
Vaughan. Dayton: Ohio: Christian Pub- 
lishing Association. $1.25.—As the writer 
of this review was once a student at Antioch 
College, in the régime of Dr. Thomas Hill, 
he finds himself somewhat drawn to these 
recollections of one who was touched in his 
youth by the great spirit of Horace Mann. 
For we think that every one who was at 
Antioch in those old days retains some affec- 
tion for that very little college, which had 
in it some very noble men and women, who 
glorified our callow youth with their high 
dreams of an ideal perfection. As Mr. Arnold 
said of Oxford, Antioch was “the home of 
lost causes, and impossible loyalties’; but 
what ingenuous youth has not given his heart 
to the ‘“‘lost cause’? and, as Goethe has it, 
“those to whom the impossible is lure, the 
gods love.’”’ After Antioch days, Mr. Rush 
was at Meadville: thence he went to the war. 
So far as any literary quality goes,—of which, 
we must confess, there is not much,—his 
best writing is his description of these soldier 
days. His letters from camp have genuine 
fire. After the war he was an editor and a 
minister of the Christian sect. His religion, 
or at least his way of expressing it, is not 
exactly ours. As when he writes: “‘We are 
glad to hear of the Lord’s blessing upon your 
work this winter. Fifty-three souls for 
Christ! Blessed be His name! Mrs. Rush 
also says Amen! Fifty-three more crowns, 
I trust, for heads of men and women that 
follow the Lamb.” But, just the same, this 
good man was most sincere in his faith. He 
had what must have been for many devout 
souls a vital and effective religion to impart; 
and, doubtless, through his preaching he 
helped many simple and earnest men and 
women to behold his own vision of the 
divine life. 


AN AMERICAN RAILROAD BUILDER, JOHN 
Murray Forses. By Henry Greenleaf 
Pearson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.25 net.—Mr. Forbes stands as the 
typical example of the New England mer- 
chant and financier of his generation, and 
this book, considered merely on the bio- 
graphical side, ought to attract readers un- 
familiar with the two substantial volumes 
edited by his daughter. The other half of 
the book, however, in which is given in detail 
the story of Mr. Forbes’s connection with 
western railways, is the main reason for 
publishing it, and here it supplements the 
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Life and Letters. ‘The story of railway build- 
ing in the West is important, especially that 
of the early beginnings of the Michigan Cen- 
tral and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
In American railroad finance so much has 
been made of Erie raids and Credit Mobilier 
scandals that such work as that of John 
Murray Forbes deserves to be emphasized 
and remembered. The story of Forbes’s 
fight with certain directors of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, who were also inter- 
ested in a construction company engaged in 
building allied roads, is not only interesting 
as past history, but affords timely suggestions 
for to-day. 


A Sarety Matcu. By Ian Hay. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $1.20 net.—The 
readers of Blackwood’s who have been eagerly 
reading this story, running as a serial in its 
pages, will welcome the appearance of it in 
its completed form. The beginning and 
middle of the novel were in the author’s best 
style, and made a memorable imipression 
upon those who read and admired it. The 
present writer wonders whether the conclu- 
sion will be more satisfactory to the general 
public than it is to him, to whom it seems 
like a drop from the high level of the earlier 
portions of the book into melodrama. ‘There 
is a coal miner’s strike, an explosion in the 
pit, and the usual incidents of peril and 
rescue, with a needless bit of self-sacrifice at 
the end. But adverse criticism is an un- 
grateful task for one who has found in this 
novel a source of pure enjoyment. ‘There 
are no problems of evil in it, although a 
match made for prudential reasons on both 
sides between a young girl whose father is 
a poor clergyman and a rich man with a title 
is bound to involve danger. But a ‘‘safety 
match’’ must be struck on a prepared box. 
In this case all the conditions of safety were 
given in the character of all the persons 
concerned. 


THE SMILE OF THE SPHINX. By Margue- 
rite Bouvet. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co. $1.35 net.—The title of this book ought 
to have been ‘‘The Smile of Mona Lisa,” 
because that phrase is most often used to 
describe the enigmatical, non-committal ex- 
pression which for a long time conceals 
from her dearest friends the real character 
and sentiments of the heroine of the tale. 
The reader is introduced to the best society 
of Baltimore, to which in some unaccount- 
able way Mr. Dolliver, a rich tradesman, and 
his daughter have access. In the earlier 
part of the book we are shown how a girl is 
educated in a seminary of the most select 
character and thus fitted to make a match 
with a duke, a Frenchman of great wealth,, 
fine culture, and good morals. The fortunes 
of the Dollivers, however, turn out to be 
quite subsidiary to the love affairs of others, 
their best friends and benefactors. The 
name of the author suggests a reason for 
the abundant French phrases which are scat- 
tered through the book. The present writer 
finds it quite impossible to identify the loca- 
tion of the Rhone glacier in which the duke 
loses his life. 


A Country LAWYER. By Judge Henry A. 
Shute.—This book recalls memories of books 
as far apart in renown as David Harum and 
Elsie Venner. ‘The folklore, the horse trad- 
ing, and the talk of the town suggest the 
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homely but shrewd characteristics of the 
people among whom David Harum moved; 
while the somewhat far-fetched introduc- 
tion of a frontier tragedy to cast its shadow 
over a family in a quiet town in New Hamp- 
shire brings to mind a similar episode in 
Dr. Holmes’s story. Such things, of course, 
do happen, and yet they are not character- 
istic samples of life in New England. The 
other episode which is linked to the frontier 
tragedy and furnishes the solution of a heart- 
breaking problem is a bit of real and recent 
history. It brings the principal characters 
together in a review of the attempt made 
by New York speculators to establish a 
race track on the southern borders of New 
Hampshire. Rascality in business and cor- 
ruption in politics are treated with an un- 
sparing hand. Judge Shute’s skill was first 
exhibited in the diary of a real boy, and still 
shows to best advantage in his descriptions 
of the ‘‘natives”” and reproductions of their 
dialects. 


WHEN NEIGHBORS WERE NEIGHBORS. By 
Galusha Anderson. Boston: Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Company. $1.20 net.—Dr. An- 
derson, professor emeritus in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, writes out of his own knowl- 
edge and experience this story of love and 
life in the olden days. In this vivid picture 
of his boyhood home he has presented every 
phase of the primitive country neighborhood 
as it was before the coming of the telephone, 
the motor car, and the flying machine. John 
Erskine and Lucy Webster lived in a pioneer 
community in what was then regarded as 
the Far West, although it was situated east 
of Lake Erie. After their young romance, 
they took their wedding trip in a two-wheeled 
ox-cart, which took to the new home all 
their household furnishings. That was the 
beginning of long and happy years together, 
among neighbors like-minded with them- 
selves, in whose hard-working lives the ele- 
ment of humor and human kindliness were 
strong. It is in such books as this that the 
historian of the future may find his choicest 
material. 


Janey. By Inez Haynes Gillmore. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25 net.—Miss 
Gillmore studies here the period in a little 
girl’s life just before she is ten,—the period 
when she loves dolls, despises boys, tags 
after older girls until she is unmercifully 
snubbed, learns something of the mysteries of 
life and death, and begins timidly her explor- 
ations into the vast region of things that 
are not what they seem. The book is well 
worth reading, although Miss Gillmore is 
hardly as successful in her portrayal of a 
child as she is when she has to do with grow- 
ing girls and boys. Janey is interesting, 
but hardly convincing. Often she is almost 
the real thing, but not quite, or perhaps the 
reality is dropped for a space. Phcebe and 
Ernest are photographic. The book is pri- 
marily for parents, it is stated, but open to 
grandparents and children; and all these 
classes will find it enjoyable. 


A Gu1wk Book To Cotorapo. By Eugene 
Parsons. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50 net.— The picnic ground of the coun- 
try and the world’s vacation quarter,’’— 
that is a definition of Colorado that explains 
why a guide-book of information about the 
State is needed. A thousand mile auto- 
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mobile route starts at Denver, crosses and 
recrosses several ranges of the Rockies, and 
winds its way through many important and 
interesting cities; completing its great circle 
at Colorado Springs. Motoring parties can 
cover the entire distance in a fortnight, 
though Mr. Parsons thinks a month is needed 
to do the historical and romantic interest 
of the trip full justice. Other motor high- 
ways have been projected. To help motor- 
ists is not, however, the main purpose; for 
the book contains much interesting informa- 
tion and data about the State in general. 
For the lover of nature at its grandest, for 
the scientist, and for the traveller, Colorado 
offers unusual attractions. 


Moruer. By Kathleen Norris. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1 net. 
This is one of the books that are read some- 
times with a tightening throat and a bit of 
an ache back of the eyes, perhaps for the 
thought of one’s childhood days and the 
mother who did all the loving, gentle things 
that ‘‘mother”’ of the story did, perhaps for 
joy that one has not entirely missed the 
insight to choose the best while there was 
yet time, perhaps for simple gladness that 
there are many homes like Margaret’s, not 
carefree nor untroubled, but rich in love and 
sympathy and common interests,—that is, 
in what makes life best worth living. One 
cannot press the lesson of the book too far. 
Its worth rests less in argument than in its 
wholesome natural picture of the real home 
where happy children grow up together. 
This much one may accept and enjoy with- 
out believing that it is the duty of all par- 
ents to have as many children as possible. 


PLANT Lir—E AND EvoiuTion. By Doug- 
las Houghton Campbell. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.60 net.—The American 
Nature Series, of which this book is one, is 
made up of readable books of high authority 
on the subjects of which they treat. This 
writer of the present volume is professor of 
botany at Leland Stanford University, and 
his non-technical, interesting account of the 
evolution of the vegetable kingdom takes 
the reader through chapters on “ Factors of 
Evolution,” “The Origin of Land Plants,” 
“Environment and Adaptation,” “‘ The Prob- 
lems of Plant Distribution,” ‘‘The Human 
Factor in Plant Evolution,” and ‘‘ The Origin 
of Species.’”” The phenomena in this evolu- 
tion can be accounted for by none of the 
theories yet advanced. The author empha- 
sizes the growing evidence of the tendency of 
the plant organism to be readily influenced 
by its environment. 


THE Book oF ENTREES. By Janet Mac- 
kenzie Hill: Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50 net.—It is enough to make one hungry 
to glance over the attractive illustrations 
and the still more attractive recipes of Mrs. 
Hill’s latest contribution to the housekeeper’s 
library. ‘‘Can’t I go without the soup and 
the fish and the roast?” asked a school-girl, 
dining with her father at a hotel, ‘‘and have 
three entrees instead?”” Many sympathize 
with her taste, and for such Mrs. Hill’s book 
is a treasure, sure to prove its value. A 
woman who has mastered sauces says, ‘ The 
Feast of Autolycus sits on the apex of civili- 
zation, and here one may learn how to attain 
that end.” The book is practical, as Mrs. 
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Hill’s books always are, with suggestions to 
suit all purses, and the directions are plain. 


My RacpickerR. By Mary, E. Waller. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 75 cents net. 
A perfect white lily growing up out of the 
muck and mud of the lowest stratum of life 
in Paris is a beautiful thing to contemplate, 
and we owe much to the author who has been 
able to use the most foul materials in the most 
sordid conditions without a suggestion of 
grossness. The native purity of the beau- 
tiful little ragpicker is exhibited without the 
slightest exaggeration. The ugliness of the 
background is apparent only as it throws 
into relief the pathetic little figure of the girl 
drawn by the attractive power of our lady 
of Notre Dame and her child up from the 
mud and muck of social life in the streets 
of Paris to a self-conscious and self-respect- 
ing womanhood. 


Two YEARS BEFORE THE Mast. By Rich- 
ard Henry Dana, Jr. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.50 net.—This is a new 
edition of the famous book that has been 
popular since its first appearance some sev- 
enty years ago. It has delighted readers of 
all ages, served as a model for students, cre- 
ated public sentiment for reforms in the ship- 
ping service, and influenced legislation. ‘The 
Richard Henry Dana of to-day contributes 
to the new edition an introduction, which 
gives a brief history of the writing of the book, 
and a final chapter, in which he brings the 
story down to the present time, notes the later 
history of people connected with the book, 
and tells something of his father’s life. The 
book is illustrated in color by Boyd Smith. 


FRIENDS IN THE END. By Beulah Dix. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25 net.— 
We had not thought to see Beulah Dix, the 
writer of dashing Cavalier and Roundhead 
tales, adapt herself to the ywriting of a book 
for girls; but she has done it well, and put 
into the story more than the usual plot and 
literary completeness. Dorothéa and Jo 
have a summer in which there is the tingle 
of excitement, more than a hint of possible 
tragedy, and a well-defined sequence of 
events. ‘The girls are well drawn, Joe’s “‘red- 
headed temper” and the lovable qualities 
that went with it affording the right contrast 
to Dorothea’s less tried, more sheltered mod- 
eration. ‘The book is one of the more notable 
among the season’s output of this class. 


THE MAHATMA AND THE Hare. By H. 
Rider Haggard. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $1 net.—The Mahatma is supposed 
to be the author, who assumes the title as 
a convenient pen-name. Mr. Haggard does 
not know whether there are any Mahat- 
mas anywhere, but it is convenient to assume 
that his dreams have a meaning which the 
Mahatma interprets. The principal char- 
acter of the story, which is a dream, is a 
hare, who in that other world, to which he 
flits after the hounds have eaten his body, 
finds out the meaning of the troubles which 
have pursued him in his earthly life. The 
hare and his principal tormentor meet and 
have it out together. The book is a skilful 
attack upon the bloody sports of Englishmen. 


For Lovers AND OTHERS. By James 
Terry White. New York: F. A. Stokes & 
Co. $1.25 net.—This exceptionally attrac- 
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tive gift-book for anniversary days contains 
verse that fits almost every occasion when 
there is desire to send a loving message to 
relative, friend, or sweetheart. The grace- 
ful sentiment is matched by the dainty form 
of the verse often turned into rondeaux and 
rondelets, triolets and quatrains. The pub- 
lishers have spared no pains to make the out- 
side of the volume correspond to the con- 
tents, as witness the illuminated title-page, 
the fascinating cupid of the inside cover, 
the perfumed book-mark, the symbolically 
tinted pages, and the numerous illustrations. 
The book comes boxed. 


THE Dutcu Twins. 
kins. 
$1 net.—The twins, 


By Lucy Fitch Per- 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Kit and Kat, who 
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Edited by Charles W. Wendte and 
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No previous International Congress has 
been followed by so voluminous and impor- 
tant a Report of papers and addresses as 
the one recently issued of the Congress held 
in Berlin from August 5 to 10, 1910. The 
introductory matter consists of a preface 
by J. Estlin Carpenter, a summary of the 
Congress by C. W. Wendte, the “Three- 
fold Congress Sermon,” the Presidential 
address, the addresses of the foreign dele- 
gates, and the report of the General Secre- 
tary, Mr. Wendte; then follows the main 
portion of the Report, which is divided 
into eight parts, covering the large matters 
of international liberal Christian interest 
the world over. 


8vo.; 679 pp.; $2.00 net; by mail, $2.20 
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couldn’t be called Christopher and Katrina 
until they were four and a half feet high, are 
particularly interesting small people, who 
could never have been drawn with this de- 
lightful understanding and humor if the 
author were not a loving observer of real 
children. Mrs. Perkins is well known as an 
illustrator, and the spirited drawings add 
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Faith; Man Doth not Live by Bread 
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church, and whatis therelation of this particu- 
lar church to the wide and general church of 
God as established among men? What duties, 
what obligations have I assumed in becoming 
a member of this church? Why this church 
instead of some other church? Has this church 
a distinctive mission to fulfil,—this particular 
church in this particular community,—and, if 
so, howamItohelp? What kind of work can 
this church do better than any other church, 
and what work can I do possibly better than 
any other individual member of this church?” 

These are some questions that can be asked 
by every serious layman, and there is no par- 
ticular importance to be attached to the lay- 
man’s membership in the church unless he does 
ask these or similar questions. This paper, 
by a layman in the Syracuse Unitarian church, 
aims to point out what church members can 
do for the church in return for what it can and 
should do for them if they have the right atti- 
tude about it. Itis a brief but weighty message 
for every Unitarian who is interested in his 
church, its possibilities and its future. 
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much to the interest of the twins’ experi- 
ences. She has succeeded in giving us 


Dutch children that really are Dutch, and 


not little Americans transferred to Holland 
and wearing wooden shoes that do not fit 
them. 


THROUGH THE Miz. By Al Priddy. 
Boston: Pilgrim Press. $1.35 net.—A 
story of mill life from the inside, written 
without a particle of sentimentality, but 
with realistic inclusion of the details which 
increased or alleviated its wearisome monot- 
ony, this book is worth any number of essays 
on the subject. It has always been that the 
people who knew most about unsuitable 
conditions have not been those who could 
write about them. This is not an exposi- 
‘tion, it is a simple, human story. Although 
several chapters were printed in the Outlook, 
the book as it now stands is much enlarged 
and more complete, containing additional 
chapters, stories, and incidents. 


LOvE IN A LitrLe Town. By J. E. Buck- 
rose. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.35 net—A rich grandfather, a worldly 
mother, a lovely grand-daughter, and a lover 
of a doubtful mind are brought upon the 
scene of action in the beginning of this well- 
told story. Then follow many tests of char- 
acter, sifting of motives, and some sharp 
contrasts between the ways of people of 
“gentle” breeding and those who are not so 
fortunate. Real worth is contrasted with 
sham gentilities, and many collisions occur, 
some comical and some tragic. Gradually 
the tangled threads are untwisted, and poetic 
justice is, to some extent; meted out to the 
most deserving characters. 


STORIES OF USEFUL INVENTIONS. ByS.E. 
Forman. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $1 net—The course of human prog- 
ress may be traced by the development of 
inventions. ‘This book tells in entertaining 
fashion how common every-day necessities 
of to-day began,—the match, the clock, the 
lamp, the carriage, etc..—and how each idea 
expanded into something its. originator 
could never have conceived. Necessity has 
always been the mother of invention, and 
through the urge of necessity man has become, 
or is becoming, master of his tools. The 
accompanying pictures are particularly in- 
teresting. Some of them are copies of ancient 
woodcuts. 


Tue Roap. By Frank Savile. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.—Mr. Savile 
writes books for men, which is not to say 
that women may not enjoy them also. He 
treats of large subjects, engineering problems, 
great undertakings that affect whole coun- 
tries and stretch threads of interest across 
land and sea. The love interest is not 
ignored, but he gives to men and women 
larger spheres of work and influence than a 
mere love-story would demand. The com- 
plications of plot and the gradual approach 
to: the success here described include un- 
expected incidents and hold the reader’s 
attention throughout the book. 


Morser Wrst Winp’s CHILDREN. By 
Thornton W. Burgess. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.—Old Mother West Wind 
blew her way into the affections of children, 
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and these tales about Danny Meadow Mouse, 
Striped Chipmunk, old Mr. Toad, and the 
other inhabitants of Green Meadows will 
please them quite as much as the earlier 
volume. ‘The stories are written for children 
from six to eleven, who will learn what hap- 
pened to Reddy Fox, the boaster, why Peter 
Rabbit’s ears are long, how Johnny Chuck’s 
great fight turned out, and about several 
other equally important matters. The book 
is cleverly illustrated. 


THE WONDER Lapy. By Ella L. Moseley. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 
$1.—A singular will, a beautiful young lady 
bent on doing good secretly, a talented young 
physician who longs to build a children’s 
hospital, but shrinks from marrying the pre- 
scribed young lady who would make it pos- 
sible, a crippled boy who can be cured by 
an operation,—these are the main elements 
in a pleasant and unpretentious story through 
which the course of true love winds deviously 
toa happy ending. The mystery is not made 
very mysterious to the reader, but it serves 
its purpose and incidentally gives chance for 
a thread of comedy. 


Great BraR IsLANnp. By Arthur E. 
Macfarlane. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—Four boys who spend a summer in 
the northern woods go, in this lively story, 
through a series of adventures in which fun, 
excitement, and danger divide the interest. 
The author is the man who wrote Redney Mc- 
Graw, which has been called the best circus 
story ever written, and the new book, is not 
lacking in the qualities that made that famous. 


THE FOLLOWING OF THE STAR. By Flor- 
ence I, Barclay. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.35 net.—The author of 
The Rosary is practically sure of a following, 
and it is quite likely that this semi-religious, 
semi-sentimental novel will repeat the suc- 
cess of her earlier books. It has not much 
to do with actual life nor with real people, 
but it leads two lovers, who, though married, 
have never told their love, through ways 
of suffering renunciation, into a paradise 
of unexpected happiness, and that is enough 
to score the triumph. 


Dr. Davin. By Marjorie Benton Cooke. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.35 net. 
A physician of rare skill and devotion to 
his professional work, who is also a man of 
uncommon moral qualities, moves through 
a series of events with such mastery of men 
and women that he becomes the controlling 
power in their lives. The story is an ad- 
mirable contrast to the tales of animalism 
and physical prowess which are just now 
so popular. One is reminded of the novels 
of George Macdonald which had such vogue 
a generation ago. 


THE RuccED Way. By Harold Morton 
Kramer. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. $1.50.—It may be that the great 
sacrifice on which the plot of this novel de- 
pends was not really necessary, and that the 
way of renunciation might have been avoided, 
even without revealing the secret back of 
it; but, granted the occasion, the intricacies 
of the consequences are worked out with 
dramatic episodes and a climax of consid- 
erable interest. Business and politics enter 
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into the game, and the action is continuously 
rapid. 


EMERSON’S WIFE, AND OTHER WEST- 
ERN STorIES. By Florence Finch Kelly. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25 net. 
The leading story is the best one of the series. 
Emerson’s wife appears as a true sport, who 
wishes her husband to play the game, even 
though it should be a bloody one. ‘The other 
stories deal in an interesting manner with 
some unusual phases of Western life. 


~~ Books for Boys. 


The principle of the gyroscope, applied to 
automobiling, is even newer in fiction for 
boys than aéronautics, and Two Boys in a 
Gyrocar, by Kenneth Kenneth-Brown, as 
the writer now spells his name, is distinctly 
up to date. It is a lively story of two boys 
who enter with their unknown, unproved, 
queer-looking racing automobile in a New 
York to Paris motor race, make their way 
through incredible difficulties, crossing chasms 
on arope or a tree trunk, incidentally rescuing 
a Russian princess in the frozen wastes of 
Siberia and bearing her from exile to safety, 
beset by wolves, bandits, spies, and their 
racing rivals, but reaching Paris—well, 
for the outcome read the story, which has 
the interest of novelty and the excitement 
of adventure. (Houghton Mifflin Company, 
$1.20 net.) 


_ Winning the Junior Cup, by Norman 
Brainerd, is published by Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company. As its title may per- 
haps indicate, it is a story of preparatory 
school life; but in this case the cup is the 
reward of excellence not only in muscle, but 
in morals, and the most exciting parts of 
the book concern not athletics, but conduct 
and ideals of school-boy honor. Mr. Brain- 
erd’s tales have not lacked full appreciation. 


Hugh Pendexter is the author of The Young 
Timber Cruisers; or, Fighting the Spruce 
Pirates, the first volume of a Camp and Trail 
Series, which opens well and promises to 
make its readers familiar with the succes- 
sive stages of the lumber industry. The 
transformation of a green city boy into a 
quick-witted, resourceful woodsman who 
manages by good luck and ingenuity to foil 
the villains and make, quite incidentally, 
thousands of dollars, is worthy of Horatio 
Alger in his best days. There are sensa- 
tional happenings and a dramatic climax. 
Boy readers will wish to know the later 
adventures of the two friends. Small, 
Maynard & Co. are the publishers. 


Henry Holt & Co. are the publishers of 
Tom Strong, Washington’s Scout, a story of 
patriotic devotion and military adventure 
in the days of the Revolution. From the 
defeat at Brooklyn to the capture of York- 
town the sturdy, sunny-hearted hero and a 
shrewd old trapper, his friend, share his- 
toric experiences. Famous leaders on the 
Continental side and among the British 
appear in the story. Pretty Peggy Shippen, 
later Mrs. Benedict Arnold, came to the 
rescue in Philadelphia, and her tragic ex- 
periences serve the writer’s purpose. The 
story is said to have been made historically 
reliable, and it certainly maintains continu- 
ous interest. ($1.25 net.) 


. 
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_ Frederick Orin Bartlett is the author of 
The Forest Castaways, the story of two boys 
lost in the great Maine woods. . They finally 
owe their lives and the return to civilization 
to the good offices of an escaped convict, 
who brings them out at the risk of his own 
freedom. The perils and the adventures 
of such an experience are strongly brought 
out, and the dramatic climax by which the 
convict receives his pardon is a good ending 
to a story chat has plenty of snap and go. 
It is published by the Century Company. 


Freshman Dorn, Pitcher, by Leslie W. 
Quirk, also published by the Century Com- 
pany, describes vividly a series of exciting 
athletic events. Some chapters of the book 
have been published as separate stories in 
St. Nicholas, Success, and other magazines, 
where they gained popular recognition as 
clean, wholesome stories of school athletics, 
based on first-hand knowledge. Each game 
or contest has some feature which differ- 
entiates it entirely from ordinary descrip- 
tions of similar events. Besides the athletics 
the book has to do with Freshman Dorn’s 
development in character and his relations 
with his schoolmates. It is one of the most 
real and vital of the books in this class. 


Miscelfaneous. 


The thirteenth Bulletin of the House- 
keeping Experiment Station is devoted to the 
general subject of Housekeeping Efficiency. 
Every modern, up-to-date housekeeper, if 
not already a subscriber to these astonish- 
ingly suggestive and helpful bulletins pub- 
lished quarterly by the Housekeeping Experi- 
ment Station of Darien, Conn. ($1 a year), 
should take measures to acquaint herself 
with them. They contain first-hand in- 
formation not in print elsewhere, show how 
intelligent methods save time and money, 
how comfort in the kitchen is to be secured, 
and how the laws of efficiency are to be 
applied to housework. Perhaps their chief 
service is that they make housekeeping and 
cooking interesting. Charles Barnard, 
head of the Station, invites correspondence. 
All letters asking not more than ten questions 
for information or advice on housekeeping 
subjects are answered for twenty-five cents. 
Letters asking about prices, trade names, or 
manufacturers of approved utensils are 
answered free. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


Communion Service in A-flat. By William Reed. 
The Story of Bethlehem. Cantata for Christmas. By 
William R, Spence. 
Christmas Anthems for Mixed Voices:— 
Behold, there came Wise Men. By Adolf Frey. 
Sing a Song of Praise. By Oliver King. 
Sing, O Heavens. By Arthur Bergh, 
The Child Christ. By Eduardo Marzo. 
Glory to God. By T. Tertius Noble. 
Rejoice Evermore. By Samuel Richards Gaines. 
Christmas Bells. By Frederick Stevenson. 
Good King Wenceslas. By Frederick Stevenson. 
He has come! By Frank H. Brackett. 
There were Shepherds. By Herbert Sanders. 
Christmas Song, “O Hol; 4 Night.” Sacred Part Song for 
Women’s Vows. ae dolphe Adam, 
‘hree tmas Carols for Voices in Unison. By Charles 
Bochan. Watchman on the Walls, Far out across 
the om Christ in Glory. 
Six Christmas Carols:— 


When Jesus came down on that first Christmas Day, 
By William R. Spence. 


Blessed Christmas. G. A. Daggett. 
The Night was Biter Cold.” By Ernest O. Hiler. 
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NEW AUTUMN BOOKS 


The Heredity of Richard 
Roe 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


A book on Eugenics, which is the science and 
the art of being well born. In the words of Fran- 
cis Galton, who devised the term, it is the ‘‘study 
of agencies that may improve or impair the racial 
qualities of future generations, either mentally 
or physically.’’ A broad knowledge of this im- 
mensely important subject will lead to better 
men. If the fittest do not serve as parents, the 
next generation will not inherit fitness. The pur- 
pose of the study of Eugenics is to know the kind 
of ancestors that we should pick for the next gen- 
eration, 


$1.20 net; by mail, $1.30 


The Public Ministry of 
Jesus 
By HORACE DAVIS 


This is a layman’s story, in simple human 
terms, of the public life of Jesus, told with due re- 
gard to its historical setting. The life of the 
Prophet of Nazareth is very real to the author, 
and he has sought to make it as real to his readers. 
It is wholly free from technical phraseology or 
scholastic interpretations, being in truth a lay- 
man’s presentation of Jesus’ life as he derives it 
direct from the gospel narratives themselves, 
The design of the book is to acquaint every lay- 
man with the simplicity and dignity of this won- 
derful career, related from the point of view of 
one who is entirely unfettered by ecclesiastical 
creed or dogma, with the hope that the interest 
thus aroused may lead to further thought and 
study. 


50 cents net; by mail, 54 cents 


Christ: The Beginnings 


of Dogma 


By JOHANNES WEISS 


In this latest addition to the ‘Theological 
Translation Library from the German” the cele- 
brated professor and scholar of Heidelberg deals 
with the problem of the development of the 
dogma of the deity of Jesus Christ, and especially 
with the events of its earlier stages as found in 
the New Testament, tracing the different steps 
in the evolution of belief away from the simple hu- 
manity of Jesus towards his deification. And so 
the idea of Jesus being the ‘‘Christ’”’ is the be- 
ginning of dogma in the early Church. 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.08 


The Onward Cry 


By STOPFORD BROOKE 


An unusual volume of very excellent sermons 
by the author of ‘‘ Jesus and Modern Thought” 
and ‘‘The Life Superlative,”’ Some of the chap- 
ter titles are: ‘‘The Onward Cry,”’ ‘‘The Expan- 
sion of Religion by Science,” “‘ From Natural to 
Spiritual Religion,’ ‘‘The Holidays of the Soul,” 
‘Find Me Out,” ‘The Patience of Job,” ‘‘The 
Dreamers,” ‘‘ One of the ‘ Asides’ of Jesus,’’ ‘‘ Days 
of Judgment,” ‘“‘The Flowers of the Field,” “‘ The 
Spirit of Pentecost,” ‘Freedom from the Limits 
of the World,” ‘“‘The Earnest Expectation of the 
Creation.” 


$1.50 net; by mail, $1.63 


Thoughts for Daily Living 


From the Spoken and Written Words of 
ROBERT COLLYER 
Selected and arranged by IMogEN CLARK 


The selections in this little volume are very 
real, very human, very inspiring. They give 
counsel, cheer, and consolation. They are indeed 
thoughts for daily living: the author shows how 
the problem, common to us all, of making life 
fair may beesolved, how burdens may be borne, 
and sorrows in some measure lightened. For the 
inevitable failures he is always ready with the 
tonic of hope and love to brace us to fresh en- 
deavors. 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.08 


Saint Bernard and Other 
Papers 


By THEODORE PARKER 
Edited with Notes by Coartes W. Wenptp 


This is the fourteenth volume in the Centenary 
Edition of Theodore Parker’s Works, containing 
among other valuable contents ‘‘The Life of 
Saint Bernard,” the notable Christian Examiner 
article reviewing Cudworth’s “Intellectual Sys- 
tem,’’ his two controversial letters addressed to 
the Executive Committee of the American Unita- 
rian Association and the Boston Congregational 
Ministerial Association, and Mr. F. B. Sanborn’s 
account of Parker’s relations with John Brown. 
Mr. Sanborn has also condensed Parker’s re- 
markable legal ‘‘ Defense’ when arrested for the 
attempt to free fugitive slaves. 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.14 


The Historical Jesus and 
The Theological Christ 


By J. ESTLIN CARPENTER 


This volume by the renowned principal of 
Manchester College, Oxford, is intended to give 
to those unacquainted with the details of histori- 
cal study some insight into the results of modern 
investigation into the gospel field, and some 
knowledge of the process by which the ecclesias- 
tical conception of the person of Jesus Christ 
was slowly formed. The summary of the results 
of modern historical research in the domain of 
Christology serves to emphasize the points of kin- 
ship between traditional Christianity and the doc- 
trines of modern philosophy. 


$1.25 net; by mail, $1.34 


A Minister of God 


By JOHN HAMILTON THOM 
Edited with a Memoir by V. D. Davis 


Professor L. P. Jacks, editor of the Hibbert 
Journal, writes in part as follows: ‘‘ His published 
writings convey the simple utterance of the man 
of God. As such they will long survive their 
author and long continue to touch the deepest 
springs of human life. The sermons of Mr. 
Thom form a lasting storehouse of the bread of 
life. If, as some say, Time has a secret for sift- 
ing out and preserving the true grain of human 
speech, then surely the work of this man is a 
permanent addition to the spiritual treasury of 


the race. 
$1.00 net; by mail, $1.08 
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Che Dome. 
Thanksgiving Song. 


BY ELIZA TONKS. 


For the beauty and bounty of this happy day 
Grateful thanks do I offer, O Father in heaven; 

For the games and the gifts, for the feast and the play, 
For the love I have had and the love I have given. 


For the many bright joys thou hast granted to me, 

For my home and my parents, for teachers and friends, 
For the sun and the stars, for the land and the sea, 

For the beautiful sky that over me bends; 


For the rivers and valleys, for snows and for showers, 
For the dear little birds that sing sweetly to me, 

For the fields and the trees, for the grass and the flowers, 
Gracious Father in heaven, I would bring love to thee! 


For the beauty and bounty of this happy day 

Grateful thanks do I offer, O Father in heaven! 
For a heart that is loving and joyous, I pray, 

To return now to thee for the love thou hast given! 


What Dillie was Thankful for. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


Dillie Adams was walking home from 
school; but instead of frisking along as 
gayly as usual with a hop up the first, a skip 
up the second, and a jump up the third 
flight of stairs, leading to her very own 
flat and mother, she mounted them sedately, 
her mouth with a pondering pucker round 
it, and her little snub nose surmounted by 
@ criss-cross, wondering wrinkle; and this 
is why. 

Carefully tucked away in her ‘‘ Twice 
Told Tales’? was a slip of paper on which 
teacher had written in her perfectly beauti- 
ful handwriting, ‘‘What have J to be thank- 
ful for?’’ And underneath this question 
she—Dillie Adams, and likewise the rest of 
her classmates—was to write the answer 
and turn it in on Monday morning. ‘‘It’s 
not to be a composition at all: I’m not going 
to burden you with homework over the 
Thanksgiving holidays,’ Miss Richmond 
had explained to Grade 5A, ‘“‘but just a 
word or two to tell what you’ve been feeling 
most thankful for on Thursday.’’ And she 
had shaken hands with them all as she had 
sent them on their way rejoicing and specu- 
lating wildly. 

“Til write ‘our new ottermobile’ on 
mine,’”’ Fanny Smith had said. 

“And I’m going to write ‘turkey’n clan- 
berry sauce,’”’ joyfully cried Molly Jones. 

“And I’li set down ‘my trip to Boston’; 
for we’re all going to see Cousin Priscilla,” 
exclaimed Serena Corey. But Dillie, though 
she said nothing, kept thinking, thinking, 
and was so unusually preoccupied, while 
helping mother wash the dishes and holding 
yarn for grandma, and finding ‘‘that article 
on tariff reform” in a last year’s magazine 
for father, that all of them—even Dick with 
whom she played checkers, and Dot for 
whom she cut out ring-a-rosy paper dolls, 
and Babykin, as she rocked him while 
mother was tucking the other two into bed— 
noticed it and wondered. 

“Never mind, dearie,’’ said mother, when 
she’d heard the reason why, “we'll all be 
on the lookout for an answer; and there’ll 
be plenty to be thankful for between now 
and Monday. J’m thankful right now,” 
she added laughingly, as she gave Dillie a 
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real warm mother-hug, “‘that you’re not 
coming down sick,—I really was afraid you 
might be, for what should I ever do then?” 

All Thanksgiving morning Dillie was 
busier than bees helping mother; for old 
Uncle Zach and Cousin Sue were coming to 
dinner, and there was the table to set, and 
the celery to arrange,—two whole bunches 
which the corner grocery-man had given 
Dick for going on three errands,—and the 
red, red apples to polish till they shone. 
And there was Dot to dress and Dickie to 


|scrub and the baby to mind, while mother 


was getting dinner. And, my! how good 
the lamb stew did smell and those prunes 
(“turkeys being sky-high,” mother had 
| proclaimed in planning her Thanksgiving 
dinner, ‘‘and cranberries, or rather the 
really awful amount of sugar they need, 
’way out of sight!) and the rice pudding! 
But after dinner and dish-washing were 
over and mother and grandma free to visit 
with their company, father, with Dot hang- 
ing on to one hand and Dickie to the other, 
and Dillie wheeling Babykins, took a long 
and happy walk to near-by Kingston Park. 
| Later on, they all sat in the gloaming and 
|heard grandma reminisce about long-since- 
gone Thanksgiving Days, and Aunt Sue 
tell about her never-to-be-forgotten two 
days at the St. Louis Exposition. 

Friday forenoon was filled with chores; 
but afterwards there was a hilarious after- 
noon on the side-walk, with only the baby to 
wheel and Dot to mind as they all played 
gayly together with the neighborhood lassies. 
And Saturday brought its own duties, and 
later in the day Aunt Linda, who carried 
mother off with her to help select a winter 
cloak, leaving her wee Sadie, entirely too 
young to enjoy shopping! in care of Dillie, 
who successfully kept house and, inciden- 
tally, entertained the four little ones with 
“Old Woman in a Shoe,’’ and school, house, 
and kindred “‘Let’s plays.” 

Sunday, ‘‘the best day of all,’’ but also 
one of the busiest, helping mother get Dot 
and Dickie ready for Sunday-school, and 
then conveying the lively little ones thither, 
came and went. When, on Monday morn- 
ing, Dillie was ready for school, the great 
question on that tiresome slip was still unan- 
swered. 

“T can write it when I get there,” said 
Dillie, “only I don’t know what to say: 
do, some one or other, tell me what I’m 
thankful for!’ 

“For an early breakfast,’”’ said father, 
bustling into his overcoat; ‘‘and a mighty 
good one, too. Good-bye, girlie.” 

“For a strong, straight young body and 
good health,” said mother; ‘‘for eyes to see 
and ears to hear things and an extremely 
nimble little red tongue to tell just what 
you’ve heard and seen. Good-bye, daughter.” 

“Bor your new shoes,” shouted Dickie, 
perambulating in old slippers. ‘‘Good-bye 
and last tag, Dillie!”’ 

“For a brand-new, spicky-span new 
dress,’ cried Dot, resplendent in Dillie’s 
last year’s outgrown green plaid. Hopping 
up and down on one foot, she called, ‘‘ Hurry 
home, Dillie, so’s you can play house with 
me.” 

““Agoo, goo, goo,’ gurgled Babykins, 
reaching out fat hands and dimpled arms 
to his departing sister, who, as she stood in 
the doorway, looked back into the sunshine- 
flooded room. 
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Then she took a pencil from her scholar’s 
companion, and the question-slip from be- 
tween the pages of her ‘‘ Twice Told Tales.” 

“T know what I’m thankful for!”’ she cried 
joyously, as she proudly wrote under Miss 
Richmond’s query in neat though rather 
shaky characters, “I’m thankful for so 
many fokes.”’ 


Grandma’s Alarm Clock. 

Grandma looked at the clock. The short 
hand was at two, the long hand was at 
twelve. 

“Tt is two o’clock, grandma,” said little 
John, who could tell what time it was by 
that big clock in the hall, although watches 
were still a puzzle. 

Just then the clock struck “one, two.” 
Grandma smiled, John smiled. 

“TI was wondering,” observed grandma, 
with another glance at the clock, “‘I was 
wondering if I have time to take a wee 
nap?” 

Little John began to feel uncomfortable. 
He was afraid grandma really meant that 
he should take a nap. When mother went 
away, that morning, with baby and two 
older children, she told John that, if he would 
be a good boy and stay home to take care 
of grandma, he needn’t go to sleep after 
luncheon. John was sure grandma wouldn’t 
make him take a nap after mother said that, 
but she might ask him if he would like to 
have a little rest with her. John was a 


polite child, and grandma was so much more © 


beautiful than any other grandma he ever 
saw, it was easier for a boy to do what she 
wished than to do as he wished himself. 
John was sure he would have to lie down 
and close his eyes if grandma asked him, so 
he looked at the clock again and frowned. 

‘“‘Why, I forgot to give my little bantam 
rooster his dinner!’’ declared little John. 
“When you said you would tell me stories 
so I wouldn’t get lonesome, it made me 
forget my little rooster. Now don’t worry 
about me, grandma! If you want to take a 
nap, you just take it. I’ll have to feed the 
rooster, and then I’ll play with my new en- 
gine out on the back porch.” 

Grandma smiled and rubbed her glasses. 
“Very well,” she answered. ‘And, John 
dear, you needn’t keep too quiet, because 
I mustn’t take a long nap this afternoon.” 

Sometimes when grandma went to sleep 
after luncheon, she didn’t wake up for two 
or three hours, so John was glad she didn’t 
intend to take a long nap that day, because 
the house seemed lonely. He decided that, 
as grandma said she mustn’t take a long nap, 
he would play that his engine was obliged 
to be noisy when it was about time for the 
clock to strike three. 

If grandma had told John that she didn’t 
intend to sleep more than fifteen minutes, 
how he would have stared. He didn’t 
know a word about the beautiful surprise 
awaiting him. 

When mother left home that morning, she 
told John that she was going to Aunt Mary’s 
in the city; that she intended to leave the 
children with Aunt Mary, and do some 
shopping before luncheon. John wished 
to go, too, but mother explained that some 
one must stay with grandma. 

After her boy went to feed the little rooster, 
grandma looked at the clock again, and 
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“What if I should over- | 
Norah, the housemaid, 
The house 
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shook her head. 
sleep?” said she. 
was gone for the afternoon. 
was perfectly still. 

“Let me see,’’ grandma continued aloud. 
“Tf we meet my daughters and the children 
at the station in time for the three o’clock 
car for the beach, John and I must leave 
here at half-past two. We will need only 
fifteen minutes to get ready in, which leaves 
me fifteen minutes for a cat nap.’”’ Grandma 
usually called a short sleep a cat nap. 

“T don’t know,’’ grandma said to herself, 
as she settled down among the cushions on 
the couch, “‘I don’t feel sure that I ought to 
do this without an alarm clock on the chair 
beside me.’’ Nevertheless, grandma closed 
her eyes and quickly fell asleep. 

The big clock in the hall ticked, ticked, 
ticked away the minutes. Grandma was 
sound, sound asleep. Five minutes passed, 
ten minutes, eleven minutes, twelve min- 
utes; then grandma dreamed that she 
awoke. Thirteen minutes—and she dreamed 
that she washed John’s face and combed his 
hair. Thirteen minutes and seven seconds— 
grandma dreamed she was telling John 
about the beautiful surprise: how they were 
to meet mother, Aunt Mary, and the children 
at the city station, and go on the three o’clock 
car, the latest car for the seashore, where 
they were to have a picnic dinner and come 
home by moonlight. 

Fourteen minutes—grandma dreamed that 
she and John were skimming along the coun- 
try to the seashore—bumpety-bump, bump- 
ety-bump—such a beautiful, peaceful ride,— 
bumpety-bump, bumpety-bump—over the 
rails. 

Fact is, grandma was so sound asleep she 
might have slept until five o’clock if some- 
thing unusual hadn’t happened. 

Norah left the side screen door open. 
The little rooster, having eaten his dinner 
and straightened his feathers, went for a 
walk when little John began to play cars. 
He reached the side porch, hopped up the 
steps, and, if you will believe it, walked in 
the open door. To be sure, he paused 
politely a moment, with head cocked on one 
side, as if waiting for some one to say, 
“Come right in and take a chair.” 

No one appeared, so the little rooster 
walked into the sitting-room where grandma 
lay dreaming that she and John were going 
bumpety-bump, bumpety-bump, over the 
rails to the seashore. 

At last, just as the big clock in the hall 
said fifteen minutes after two, the bantam 
rooster crowed, ‘‘Oo—oo—ooh—ooh, OOH 
—OOH—OOOH—OOOH!”’ in shrillest tones. 

Grandma stirred uneasily. She dreamed 
that the car was whistling for the seaside 
station. She didn’t like to get off the car. 
Again came the long, shrill whistle. 
Grandma sat up and prepared to leave the 
ear. She really sat straight on the couch 
and opened her eyes in a dazed ‘‘ Where- 
am-I?” fashion. 

‘There stood the little rooster on the chair, 
arching his pretty neck ready to crow a 
third time, and crow he did. 

‘There, there!’’ remonstrated grandma, 
with a glance at the clock, “‘that’s enough. 
I’m awake, thank you, sir, just in time. 
You come in the kitchen with me and I'll 


give you a piece of custard pie. You de- 
serve it.” 
Grandma did give the little bantam 
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rooster a piece of custard ‘pie, and she didn’t 
make him eat the crust, either. 

“We wouldn’t be here if it wasn’t for our 
little rooster,” said John, when he and 
grandma met mother, Aunt Mary, and the 
children, in the city station at three o’clock.— 
Frances Margaret Fox, in Little Folks. 


The Dream of the Toy. 


The Sandman lost a dream one night,— 
A dream meant for a boy: 

It floated round a while, and then 
It settled on a Toy. ; 


The Toy dreamed that it stood in class 
With quite a row of boys; 

The teacher rapped upon his desk, 
And cried, ‘Less noise! less noise!” 


Then, looking at the Toy, he scowled, 
And said, ‘Next boy—foretell.”’ 
“Oh, please, sir,’ cried the little Toy, 

“T don’t know how to spell. 


“Indeed, I don’t know how it is, 
I’m sure Iam a Toy, 

Although I seem to be in class, 
And dressed up like a boy.” 


“What’s that? What’s that?” the teacher cried,— 
In awful tones he spoke; 

He came with strides across the floor, 
And then the Toy awoke. 


There lay the nursery very still, 
The shelf above its head; 

The fire burned dimly on the hearth, 
The children were in bed. 


There lay the dolls and Noah’s Ark. 
“Oh, dear me,’’ said the Toy, 
“T just had such a dreadful dream. 
I dreamed I was a boy.” 
—Katherine Pyle. 


Bird Pensioners. 


The sky had been weighed down all day 
by the snow-filled air. Now the storm was 
on in earnest. The north wind drove round 
the corner of the house and swirled the fine, 
icy snow into drifts. It soughed through 
my firs along the hillside. I was thankful 
for a roof over my head. I shall be com- 
fortable to-night with the wood heaped high 


‘on my hearth. But how some of the poor 


unhoused creatures of the wild must suffer! 

This afternoon I watched the crows come 
trooping silently in and settle in the firs. 
They had been foraging. Their flight was 
slow and lumbering. They were cold and 
hungry. Their very silence told of another 
bitter night in the firs. I felt a pang of pity 
for them. A chickadee came flying over 
and lit in one of my Baldwin trees. How 
can such a tiny creature endure the storm? 
He seemed to have come some distance. 
Perhaps he, like the crows, had been out 
foraging allday. It was four o’clock and the 
day was going rapidly. He seemed to know 
it, for he stopped just long enough to turn 
around once and flitted down to an opening 
in a hollow limb. He disappeared so sud- 
denly, I was not sure where he went. I 
crept up close where I could look in, and 
there he sat. He looked up with an ex- 
pression that clearly said he didn’t care to 
be bothered, so I withdrew as quickly as 
possible, glad to know that one bird was 
safe in a warm bed. 

After the robins had taken their supper on 


the back porch, they, too, silently disappeared | teacher. 


in the big firs at the back of the house. The 
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snowbirds, song sparrows, and towhees all 
quietly scattered, some going to the trees, 
some creeping into nooks and crevices about 
the woodshed, house, and barn. 

I would be a mighty poor farmer if I didn’t 
care for my birds and pension them as I do 
the rest of my creatures. My ten acres shel- 
tered about thirty different families. I 
would not exchange all the tame fowls I 
ever owned for a few of the wild birds about 
my orchard. 

Of course I run a free lunch counter and 
have a birds’ Christmas tree. All people 
do in winter who are thoughtful and like the 
birds. The daily bill of fare is mixed bird 
seed, suet chopped in chunks, baked potato, 
apples, sand, and crumb pudding. For a 
dime you can get enough suet for hundreds 
of square chickadee meals. It takes time to 
build up a bird patronage in this lunch 
counter business, just as it does with any 
restaurant. When I started, I had very few 
boarders. Later on the news of the free 
lunch counter spread, and now I have a 
regular hotel and steady patrons.—Wiulliam 
L. Finley, in Our Dumb Animals. 


The Queer Ostrich. 


The ostrich ought to be the most dignified 
bird in existence; but it succeeds only in 
being ridiculous, as it solemnly consumes 
pebbles, jewelry, coins, and even bullets 
hot from the mould. It is one of the home- 
liest birds to be found, but on it grow feathers 
of the most exquisite grace and beauty. In 
hot climates the birds allow the sun to hatch 
their eggs, but in the temperate climates 
they sit on the eggs, and the male bird does 
more than hisshare. He sits all night on the 
eggs, and, when one seems to be particularly 
long in hatching, he is said to crack it with 
his beak and let the youngster out. 


The Importance of a Postage Stamp. 


At the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
at Washington each separate postage stamp 
is handled by more than two hundred people 
before it comes into the purchaser’s hands. 
To deliver the letter on which it is pasted 
to the addressed requires the work, on an 
average, of nearly a hundred thousand more, 
including men who made the letter-box into 
which you dropped it, built the post-office 
where it was sorted, laid the rails over which 
it was carried, made the sack the postman 
uses, and fashioned the hundreds of other 
accessories needed. It gives one a realizing 
sense of his importance in the world to-day, 
when one considers that he can enlist all these 
men and all this work for only two cents.— 
The King’s Own. 


A little girl was sent out with some crumbs 
for the chickens; and, when she came in, 
she asked her mamma if she knew ‘“‘how old 
the gate to the chicken-yard is?”’ ‘‘No,’’ 
said mamma. ‘‘I do,” was the pleased reply. 
“Tt is just four years old, for it is just as high 
as I am!’’—Exchange. 


A class of little girls was asked the mean- 
ing of the word “philosopher.’’ Most of 
the hands were extended, but one child 
seemed specially anxious to tell. ‘‘ Well, 
Annie, what is a philosopher?’’ asked the 
‘A man that rides a philosopede,”’ 
was the little girl’s answer.—Exchange. 
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A Monument to Servetus. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


An interesting event in the liberal religious 
world was the dedication at Vienne, France, 
on October 15, of an imposing monument 
to the memory of the illustrious scholar and 
martyr to conscience, Michael Servetus. 

It is not the first memorial to be erected in 
his honor as a protest against the fanatical 
and intolerant spirit which prompted his exe- 
cution. As early as 1870 a statue of Servetus 
was placed in the anthropological museum at 
Madrid, at the instance of Prof. Velasco, 
to commemorate the “immortal and unfort- 
unate”’ Spaniard. 

In 1903 there was inaugurated at Geneva, 
on the site of his martyrdom, the “‘expiatory 
monument,’ erected by the spiritual descend- 
ants of John Calvin in Switzerland and 
France, in condemnation of the cruel and 
intolerant act of their great religious leader, 
as well as in recognition of the virtues and 
services of his illustrious victim. This 
was a noble and gracious deed on the part 
of the present-day descendants of the great, 
if sometimes fanatical, Genevan reformer. 
It made it possible for liberal as well as 
orthodox divines and laymen to accept the 
broad-minded invitation of the German 
Protestant churches a few years later, and 
to participate heartily in the exercises which 
initiated an imposing monument to the 
merits and services of John Calvin and his 
fellow-reformers of the sixteenth century. It 
is a curious bit of history, be it said in pass- 
ing, that not only were Unitarian Chris- 
tians included in the official invitation to 
this occasion, and even honored with uni- 
versity degrees, but the address by the 
representatives of the Protestant churches 
of Christendom which was deposited in the 
corner-stone of the Calvin monument was 
headed by the signature of the president 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associ- 
ation, Mr.: John Harrison. This was, to 
be sure, purely accidental. The signa- 
tures were arranged alphabetically by coun- 
tries, with Angleterre the first on the list. 
Mr. Harrison, happening to be the first to 
arrive from that country, was the first to 
affix his name to the roll. Such is the irony 
of time, such the revenges of history! 

Dissatisfied with the wording of the in- 
scription on the expiatory monument at 
Geneva, which, in a measure, seeks to ex- 
culpate Calvin by ascribing his intolerant 
cruelty to ‘‘the prevailing spirit of his time,” 
a group of free thinkers erected another 
memorial representing Servetus seated on 
his couch in the dungeon, and furnished 
with a more drastic inscription. Refused 
permission for a site within the city limits 
by the civil authorities they set it up at 
Annemasse, France, just over the borders 
of Geneva. 
memorial. 

In Paris, near the Pantheon, under the 
inspiration of M. Henri Rochefort, the 
radical journalist and politician, still an- 
other monument, representing Michael Ser- 
vetus at the stake, had been erected. It 
commemorates the great ‘“‘savant, the victim 
of fanaticism.” As a work of art it is not 
worthy of notice. 

In Spain a movement has been begun for 
a memorial at Saragossa, where Servetus 
began his university career. 


It is not a very artistic or worthy’ 
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The most recent tribute to this many- 
sided and consecrated spirit is the monu- 
ment recently dedicated at Vienne. In 
the latter city Servetus resided for a number 
of years engaged in the work of his pro- 
fession and in scientific and literary labors. 
During the prevalence of the plague he dis- 
tinguished himself by his disinterestedness 
and heroism. Here appeared also his famous 
book, ‘‘Christianity Restored,’’ which, even 
more than his earlier daring treatise on ‘‘ The 
Erroneousness of the Dogma of the Trin- 
ity,’’ exposed him to the wrath of the clerical 
party. He was arrested at the instance 
of the Inquisition, tried, and would have been 
put to death at the stake if he had not-es- 
caped from his prison and fled the country. 
In his absence the trial was, nevertheless, 
continued: he was condemned to be burned, 
with his impious writings. The latter 
part of the sentence was carried out on the 
17th of June, 1553. Nearly the whole 
edition of the heretical book, together with 
an effigy of its fugitive author, was delivered 
to the flames in the public square of Vienne. 

The subsequent fate of Servetus is well 
known. A few months later, while passing 
through Geneva, he was recognized, arrested, 
and thrown into prison at the instigation, 
in great part, of John Calvin, the Protestant 
pope of Geneva, who by letters and other- 
wise had already endeavored to secure his 
conviction and punishment by the Roman 
Catholic authorities at Vienne. ‘Tried for 
heresy, he was convicted and on the 27th 
of October, 1553, was burned to death on 
the hill Champel, near the spot where to-day 
rises the expiatory monument in his honor. 

This preliminary word seemed necessary 
to introduce and explain the recent exercises 
at Vienne. 

The latter city, a busy little industrial 
city on the Rhone, not far from Lyons, has 
many august memories to cherish. It was 
once a flourishing colony of the Romans, 
who left here numerous traces of their rule 
and influence, a handsome and well-preserved 
temple to Augustus and Livius, relics of an 
ancient forum, a circus,and an aqueduct, 
and other monumental works. Later it 
became the capital of Burgundy, and its 
archbishop held the title of primate of Gaul 
down to the Revolution. It is a sunny, 
pleasant little town, built on the steep sides 
of the river which rolls its silver band through 
its vine-clad hills. 

The recent growth of liberal sentiment in 
the community has caused it to take a deep 
interest in the nine years’ stay of Servetus 
within its walls in early days, and the in- 
tolerant treatment then accorded him. 
Under the mayoralty of M. Camille Jouffray, 
now a senator of France, one of the streets 
of the city was named after the great physi- 
cian and scholar of the sixteenth century. 
Still later, in 1903, M. Albert Monod, a young 
journalist and writer, began the agitation for 
a monument to Servetus. He was warmly 
seconded by M. Jouffray and the present 
mayor, Mons. T. Brenier, also by the Free- 
thought Society and the Masonic lodges of 
Vienne and several of the professors of its 
lyceum or college. The city council made 
an appropriation to this object, the National 
Department of Fine Arts did also: a general 
subscription was started, and an appeal 
sent to the friends of intellectual liberty and 
religious tolerance the world over. Among 
others the American and English Unitarians, 
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who have ever looked upon Servetus as one 
of their spiritual ancestors, sent in contri- 
butions, as did the liberal Protestants of 
France and Germany. ‘The orthodox Prot- 
estant Congregation in Vienne took no in- 
terest in the matter, and even spread on the 
walls at the time of the dedication a re- 
monstrance against it. The physicians of 
France have taken an especial interest in 
this commemoration of one of the most il- 
lustrious of their fraternity. 

The sculptor chosen was M. Joseph Ber- 
nard of Paris, born at Vienne, a pupil of 
Rodin and working in this manner. 

The present-year has witnessed the ful- 
filment of the long-cherished purpose of 
the committee. It was a large and amiably 
disposed company which gathered at the 
Hotel de Ville on the Sunday morning chosen 
for the dedication. Six or eight different 
countries and many different walks in life 
were represented among them. ‘Through 
the gayly decorated streets the procession 
marched to the public garden of the town, 
a beautiful little park by the shining river 
Rhone. A Roman column reared centuries 
ago to Constantine already adorns it. 

The Servetus monument, thus embowered 
in green, is certainly a noble and impressive 
memorial. The figures which compose it 
are of colossal proportions. [he material 
is yellow-gray stone from the Vosges Moun- 
tains. On a high shaft in the centre stands 
Servetus, depicted with an almost cruel 
realism as bound by his arms to the stake 
behind him, his shoulders bent, his head 


dropping, his face anguished, yet full of | 


dignity and determination. It must be 
confessed this is a suffering rather than a 
victorious Servetus, stich as history records 
to us. The accent of faith and hope, dis- 
closed so wondrously in the last utterances 
of Servetus at the stake, is not disclosed 
in this creation of the artist. Yet there is 
nobility and strength in the figure, which 
reminded one of Prometheus bound, and 
again of the Christ bowed under his cross. 
The subsidiary figures on the base of the 
monument represent Science holding out- 
spread over youthful Freedom and Love 
of Truth the rended veil with which Super- 
stition has so long shrouded the revelations 
of nature. Another colossal figure represents 
Error writhing under the consciousness of 
Truth. Like all sculptures of the Rodin 
school, the details of the figures are largely 
left unfinished, and the work impresses 
by its totality and its elemental power. 
The exercises were admirably planned. 
Some distinguished functionaries who had 
been expected did not appear. Hon. Curtis 
Guild, the United States ambassador to the 
Court of St. Petersburg, who has taken a 
deep interest in the movement, was prevented 
by official duties from delivering the ad- 
dress he had prepared. Mr. Ferdinand 
Buisson also sent his manuscript address, 
which was read by his brother. The various 
addresses disclosed the composite motives 
which entered into this celebration; Senator 
Jouffray and Mayor Brenier were anxious 
to intone the unpartisan and unsectarian 
character of the proceedings. It was, they 
declared, a demonstration in behalf of in- 
tellectual freedom and universal tolerance 
and peace. Dr. Charles Richet, represent- 
ing the medical faculty of the University 
of Paris, Dr. Ladame of the medical faculty 
of the University of Geneva, and Dr. Delefre 
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dwelt upon the scientific attainments of 
Servetus, especially his anticipation of the 
circulation of the blood in the animal sys- 
tem. Prof. E. Montet, rector of the Uni- 
versity of Geneva, had no easy task in apolo- 
gizing for, or at least asking for tolerance 
for, John Calvin. The representative of 
the Grand Orient Lodge of Free Masons, 
Senator De Biere, was frankly atheistic 
and polemical, not only against the Church 
and clergy, but against all religion, knowing 
no God but Freedom, Science, Work, Equal- 
ity, and Fraternity. The Protestant pastors 
present without entering into controversy 
held that the noblest feature in the career 
of Servetus was his lofty religious faith, 
which was the very nerve of his heroic en- 
durance and triumph over physical pain and 
death. A congratulatory letter was read 
from the liberal Protestant churches of 
Paris, signed by Revs. Charles Wagner, 
Roberty, Vienot, Wilfred Monod, and others. 
Mr. R. Berger brought the felicitations of 
the German Protestantenverein, and laid 
a wreath on the monument, on whose ribbon 
was inscribed in somewhat curious juxtapo- 
sition the names of Prof. Harnack and 
Pastor Jatho. Mr. John Harrison expressed 
in fluent French the felicitations of the 
British Unitarians, and Rev. C. W. Wendte 
of Boston spoke on behalf of the American 
and Hungarian Unitarians and brought a 
greeting also from the International Congress 
of Free Christians and Other Religious Lib- 
erals. These organizations were also rep- 
resented by large and handsome floral trib- 
utes. A letter from the eminent Italian 
statesman Luzatti and the presence of a 
Spanish delegate from Barcelona further 
emphasized the international character of the 
occasion. 

At the Hotel de Ville in the afternoon a 
municipal dinner was given in which six hun- 
dred persons participated. Speeches were 
made by the foregoing and many others. 
Especial honor was paid to the modest gen- 
tleman, M. Monod,.to whose happy in- 
spiration and tireless labors this result had 
been so largely due, and to the equally 
modest and gifted artist. 

The attendance at the dedication was large, 
though mostly composed of men. It was 
evidently looked upon by the townspeople 
as an anti-clerical demonstration. To a 
higher point of view it was an act of historic 
justice, a tribute to genius, character, and 
faith, a plea for tolerance, and a prophecy 
of the rebirth of a universal religion of 
reason, righteousness, and love. 


New York Letter. 


At Mr. Brundage’s church (Third So- 
ciety of Brooklyn) regular services, Al- 
liance, and Sunday-school go on as usual, 
and a White Elephant Party, to be held 
early in November, will doubtless add to 
the society’s funds. There is a feature of 
a White Elephant Party that appeals to 
the curiosity of all. To think that any- 
thing one does not want himself is an object 
of desire to another gives a broadening out- 
look. 

The Flatbush Society (Mr. Harvey’s) is 
giving a two-days’ sale, supper, and en- 
tertainment November 8 and 9. On the 
evening of the oth a play is to be given. 

Mrs. Baker still lives in Bay Ridge, and 
gives much time and thought to the people 
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among whom she has worked so long. While 
the society no longer exists as a church, 
the women meet as an Alliance, and an 
attempt is being made to have a Sunday- 
school. 

Mr. Dutton’s church (Second Brooklyn 
Society) has begun its services with sermons 
by its minister, finer and deeper than he has 
ever preached’ before. Outside his own 
society Mr. Dutton is active in civic in- 
terests, and he also is to give a course of 
lectures on’ the Brooklyn Institute pro- 
gramme. 

On the first page of the year-book of the 
Church of the Messiah a prayer for the 
Church by Walter Rauschenbusch holds 
the attention: “O God, we pray for thy 
Church, which is set to-day amid the per- 
plexities of a changing order and set face to 
face with a great new task.’? This first 
sentence should be a universal prayer. 

The Messiah Social Service League was 
organized in 1910, with a membership of 
sixty-seven. It has now nine separate 
working committees,—the District, Chil- 
dren’s, Excise, Housing, Industry, Legis- 
lative, Recreation and Amusement, Street, 
and Weights and Measures Committees. 
The Friday Night Social Club of this church 
is very successful. The programmes are of 
a high order, and dinners and teas are in- 
troduced during the season, as well as parties 
of various kinds. The Study Class will con- 
tinue this year “‘The Great Religions of the 
World.” 

When one travels uptown from the Church 
of the Messiah, he comes in due time to Mr. 
Wright’s church; and there he must bide for 
a space if he cares to learn all that is going 
on, for this is a working church and meets 
many demands in the Harlem quarter. 
Mr. Wright will preach in October and 
November on the following topics: ‘“‘Re- 
ligion Subjective and Objective,’ ‘‘The 
Roots of Religion,’ ‘‘The Voice of the 
Lord,” ‘‘A Modern Prophet,” ‘‘The Re- 
sponsibility of Knowledge,’ ‘‘After God, 
What?” ‘‘The Unprofessional but Pro- 
fessed Religion of the Poets,’ ‘‘The Wis- 
dom Literature of the Old Testament.” 

The Young People’s Society on Novem- 
ber 2 had an address by Rev. Ann J. Alle- 
bach on “The Aims and Activities of the 
New York Federation of Churches,” and 
on November 10 the Alliance women gave 
an evening entertainment consisting of 
tableaus of Paintings of Old Masters. 
The Alliance has planned a splendid winter’s 
programme. ‘‘The Organization of Social 
Reform,” ‘‘The Emancipation of Woman,” 
“Crime and Punishment,’ ‘‘Poets and 
Poetry,” ‘‘Juvenile Delinquency,’’ are some 
of the topics to be discussed. 

The Staten Island church is holding its 
regular services, with Mr. Greenman in 
charge. The Sunday-school meets at 10 
AM. Mr. Greenman’s topics for Novem- 
ber are: ‘‘The Gospel according to Mark,” 
‘Religion by Experience,” ‘‘A New. Content 
of Life,’ ‘‘The Making of a Man.’ The 
Alliance began its meetings with an address 
by Miss Emma C. Low of Brooklyn. 

Over in New Jersey the new society in 
Jersey City is holding its own. An Alliance 
has been formed, and a representative to 
the League is always present, eager to gain 
new views and bring to the League the 
loyalty of the new addition to its ranks, 

At Elizabeth, N.J., a new, permanent 
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minister will soon be provided. At present 
Mrs. Blackwell is preaching to the people. 
At Plainfield, N.J., the people are happy 
over the recovery of Mr. Nickerson and his 
return to the pulpit. Mr. Nickerson has 


Thanksgiving 


Crockery, China and Glass 


Dinner Sets 
Or Parts of Sets 


OR 


Matchings to Old Sets 


Many Designs to choose from. 

All values from the inexpensive 
to the very costly. 

English Decorated Dinner 
Sets, 112 pieces, from $8.75 up 
through the medium values. 

Haviland China, decorated 
sets, 130 pieces, $24.75 and up- 
wards, also Tea Sets, Breakfast 
Sets, etc. 

Royal Worcester Sets up to 
the costly designs. 

Kitchen Crockery on 4th 
floor. 

Jardinieres, Umbrella 
Holders, on Main Floor and 
Gallery. 

Glass Department second 
floor, all grades and values. 

Wedding Gifts in large va- 
riety, useful and ornamental. 

Monogram, initial and crest 
China or Glass made to order. 

In brief everything in this 
line pertaining to Families, 
Hotels, Clubs, etc. 

In China and Glass Holiday 
Novelties: in extensive variety at 
all values. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co 


Crockery, China and Glass Merchants 
TEN FLOORS 


33 Franklin, cor. Hawley Street 


Near Washington and Summer Streets 


Purchases made now may be 
delivered at any date desired 
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been ill for six months and unable to do any 
work. The Sunday-school is making a 
special effort to have the children memorize 
Bible quotations. The Alliance meets twice 
a month. One afternoon is devoted to 
literary pursuits and the other to social 
occasions. 

There is generally a play running in our 
city that is a sermon in the widest, biggest 
sense. When such a play is given, it is a 
good sign to see ministers attend. Such a 
play is ‘‘The Return of Peter Grimm,” 
with its high morality, its sweet humanity, 
and the wonderful and successful attempt 
to take from death its gloom and despair. 
The gentle humor brings smiles, while the 
tears that rise to the human call take away 
bitterness and hardness of hearts. ‘Let 
any man speak long enough, he will get be- 
lievers,”” says Stevenson; and should more 
Peter Grimms speak of the “change” so 
tenderly and brightly, many of us would be 
able to say, and believe, that in taking 
Death’s hand ‘‘like any other friend’s,”’ 
we would find still ‘‘how beautiful it is to 
be alive.” 1s Oyu vay os 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


At a temperance festival in Holland, 
last September, in connection with the 
great International Congress against Alcohol, 
Dr. Matti Helenius of Helsingfors, member 
of the Finnish parliament, delivered an 
address, the substance of which is given 
below. It is worthy of especial attention 
on account of its forcible illustration and 
practical applications. It is a word of 
wisdom and power for all times and places: 

“Permit me to tell you a story from Fin- 
land. As to whether the story is true, I 
cannot say, but at any rate there lies a 
deep meaning init. In my country we have 
long used in our houses a non-alcoholic drink 
called Kalja, mainly produced from meal 
of oats and rye, and formerly there was often 
found a barrel of this Kalja in a corner of 
the kitchen. A young maid one day was 
pouring some Kalja from such a barrel 
when the coffee boiled over. It is generally 
said that, when the coffee is running over, 
the women leave work to attend to it. 
It may be untrue, but this maid indeed ran 
to the coffee pot. But just then her mistress 
called her from another room, and the maid 
went to the lady. When after a while 
she came back, the Kalja ran all over the 
floor. The girl cried in horror, and her 
lady came to assist her in washing away the 
good drink. The Kalja, however, was 
continually flowing, and their saving work 
of no use. At last the lady cried out: 
‘Oh, dear, you have not corked the barrel. 
Where is the cork?’ And the girl said, 
‘Here,’ seeing now that all the time she 
had kept the cork in her hand. Then the 
cork was put in, and they could clean the 
kitchen. 

“In this fight against alcoholism we in 
Finland for a long time were standing just 
like the Finnish girl. We could very well 
see the sorrow and distress and ruin which 
were the results of the liquor drinking, and 
good men and women were ready to fight 
the traffic; but the stream of alcohol was 
flowing all the time. Consequently, when 
saving ten drunkards, hundreds of fresh 
ones were made by the continuous sale of 
spirits. It was a long time before this was 
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understood, that ‘the cork must be put 
in’ if we were ever to see any lasting results 
from our work. A great cork was put in 
when we in Finland half a century ago 
stopped the peasant from distilling whiskey. 
The consumption of whiskey thereby was 
reduced to one-fifth of what it had been. 
But the clever men of the liquor trade 
promised to pay the government great sums 
of money to start new distilleries and brew- 
eries, from which before long new streams 
of shame flowed all over the country. And; 
as ‘the Trade’ had great influence, it took 
much time to get this new stream stopped. 
In the country districts we did it rather 
quickly. Not only the total abstainers, but 
most people of common sense found that, 
as in other questions the people had to 
regulate their own affairs they ought to have 
the same right concerning the liquor trade. 
And, when once we secured local option, 
the whiskey and wine shops and saloons 
in a short time were closed in the country 
districts; that is, voted down. ‘The beer 
shops are now closed, too, in the country 
districts, with the exception of a few tourist 
hotels. In the cities the magistrates and 
the town councils have the power to reduce 
the number of shops and _ public-houses 
for whiskey or quite prohibit the sale, and 
to reduce the number of wine and beer shops. 

“The influence of ‘the Trade’ is, as already 
said, great, even in the cities, where the 
‘Gothenburg system’ is introduced: the 
money which the cities derive from this 
system in saloons and shops is large, and 
one does not like to slaughter his milk cow! 
As the abstainers saw how great a hindrance 
to their work the Gothenburg system was, 
they took to teaching the youth and the 
people that the troubles brought about by 
this system were much larger than the value 
of the money, and that the only real help 
was ‘putting the cork in.’ And our Finnish 
people have now seen that stopping the 
alcohol traffic no more interferes with per- 
sonal liberty than does the prohibition of 
opium or cholera quarantine. And so it 
was that, when the great political strike of 
1905 broke out, the people first of all claimed 
that the cork must be put in! This cry 
at once spread all over the country, though 
no general parole was given; and, had it 
not been for this ‘corking,’ it would have been 
impossible to carry on the fight without 
shedding blood, not even in the metropolis, 
the centre of the strike, where we had for 
several nights no lights at all in the streets 
and no regular policemen. 

“Tt was natural that the new Finnish 
parliament (which is not divided into two 
houses) under such circumstances prepared 
to carry through a state prohibitory law. 
Three times this bill has been carried in our 
parliament, but the present government’s 
sanction has not been given to it. The pro- 
hibition movement has, however, had some 
results in -our public life. The restaurants 
in the parliament, in the national theatre, 
in the students’ house, and all the halls 
belonging to the Finnish labor - associa- 
tion are absolutely free from alcohol, includ- 
ing beer. At the feasts of parliament only 
non-alcoholic drinks are served, and the 
great Finnish newspapers do not take adver- 
tisements from ‘the Trade.’ 

““When a boy at home in Finland I read 
with enthusiasm of the Dutch fathers who 
fought so strenuously against the yoke of 
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the tyrant. Would it not be a worthy aim 
for the children of those fighters for freedom 
to fight for freeing your renowned country 
from the great enemy alcohol and at the 
same time lead the way for the peoples 
of Central Europe? ‘Those of little faith 
ask, What is the use fighting against the 
powerful liquor capital? But I believe in 
the victory of those who have a strong faith 
and a courage not to be broken down!”’ 
The testimony here given against the 
‘Gothenburg system,’’ so much praised 
as a panacea for the drink curse a few years 
ago, can be strongly reinforced by abundant 
evidence from Sweden and Norway. 


JosEPpH H. CROOKER. 
ROSLINDALE, BosTon. 


American Unitarian Association. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, November 
14, at 2 P.M. ‘There were present Messrs. 
Atherton, Carr, Cornish, Eliot, Fox, Froth- 
ingham, Homer, Howe, Hutchinson, Long, 
Reccord, Williams, and Wilson, and Mrs. 
Coolidge and Mrs. Keyes. 

The records of the last meeting were read, 
and the treasurer presented the following 
statement for the month of October, 1911:— 


Receipts. 
Cash on hand’ Oct, x7 "tord cheney ace oe 
From donations, ¥:'. sii2ck sakiele salen. See 
Income of invested funds 
Interest on bank. deposits 
Bequest of Mrs. Lucretia J. Tilton of 


Chicago, Il., on account, unconditioned, 2,000.00 
Bequest of Miss Marion R. Lord of Wells, 
Miezcstsien Rad .& SRE. ee eae 3,000.00 
Investments, amount -received for: rein- 
VeSEMEREY ie cle kot eie a on tra eee 5,500.00 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 
repaid: op-loans = ./}y.gueue yee 5 510,00 
Books soldy ete teen Le eee eee 920.04 
Reimbursements for advances on Uni- 
tarian Building account.............+% 51.11 
$70,946.67 
: Payments. 

For missionary purposes (societies, etc.)......... $7,727.80 
Salaries and other missionary expenses..... 1,383.86 
Books and tracts for free distribution....... 1,831.47 
Books published for sale................2. 700.33 
Expenses of Unitarian Building . 532.57 
Investments:;, taciis gates anaes 30,225.00 
Accrued interest on investments, etc. .. 342.50 
Payments on account sundry trust fund: 9,038.14 
Church Building Loan Fund, sundries...... .I0 

Cash on hand November 1...........0+sseeces 19,164.90 

$70,946.67 


The president reported that the fund of the 
society at Beatrice, Neb., had been trans- 
mitted to the Association under the terms of 
an agreement submitted by the trustees of 
that society, and in accordance with the vote 
of the board at the September meeting. 

A letter was read from the Universalist 
General Convention expressing pleasure over 
the fraternal greetings extended to the Con- 
vention by Mr. Reccord on behalf of the 
Association. 

The Publication Committee presented the 
following votes, which were adopted:— 


1. Voted, To publish as a tract a sermon by Dr. Charles 
G. Ames entitled ‘‘God’s Part and Ours.” 

2. Voted, To publish a tract entitled “Light for Bible 
Readers,” by Rev. John Page Hopps. 

3- Voted, To authorize the president to appoint a com- 
mittee of five to select and arrange a set of services to be 
bound in with the forthcoming Hymn and Tune Book. 


The Committee on the Investment of the 
Martha R. Hunt Fund reported upon its 
transactions and plans. 

Under Miscellaneous Business the follow- 
ing votes were passed :— 
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Voted, To appoint Rev. George H. Badger as field sec- 
retary in the Middle States and Eastern Canada for six 
months, from Nov. 1, 1orr. 

Voted, To appropriate the sum of $300 for the work of 
Rev. Powhatan Bagnall for six months from Noy. 1, tort, 
and $300 for the work of Rev. F. Malgeri for three months 
from Nov. 1, r9rt. 

Voted, To encourage E. Ethelred Brown to expect a sum 
not exceeding $250 for his proposed work in the Island of 
Jamaica during the next fiscal year, on condition that the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association appropriate 
an equal sum. 

A communication from Mr. S. S. Crosby 
of Cambridge, Mass., was referred to the 
treasurer and Mr. Williams. 

The secretary gave an oral report of con- 
ditions in the Scandinavian societies in the 
North-west, and the assistant secretary re- 
ported briefly upon his recent trip through 
the Middle West. 

The meeting adjourned at 4.30 P.M. 

Lewis G. WILSON, 
Secretary. 


Hymn-books Wanted. 
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Owing to the rapid increase in the con- 
gregation of All Souls’ Unitarian Church of 
Colorado Springs, it becomes necessary to 
secure immediately an additional supply of 
fifty or more hymn-books entitled ‘“‘ Hymns 
and Tunes for the Congregation,’’ revised 
edition. 

This congregation would be only too glad 
to pay the freight charges on any supply of 
such books, which may be available from 
any other church, which has replaced these 
old books with new ones, and in consequence 
of which have no further use for the old books. 
Please address C. M. Balkam, secretary, 
P.O. Box No. 228, Colorado Springs. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 
REV. WILLIAM YI. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


Eastern Canada. 


Our church in Toronto has had a long and 
honorable history. It seems, at present, 
to be passing through a critical period of 
transition, the families whose generous sup- 
port has sustained it thus far growing rap- 
idly fewer, and a new constituency of younger 
men and women taking their places. This 
transition period is made the more trying 
for the reason that the development of the 
city has caused the present location of the 
church to be as unfortunate as it was once 
fortunate. Whether to hazard building or 
to continue in the historic structure is the 
difficult question which they are now con- 
sidering. 

In Hamilton, an hour’s ride from Toronto 
(the people of the city might prefer to say 
that Toronto is an hour’s ride from Hamil- 
ton), the church has had from the first a 
struggle so severe that only the greatest 
courage and devotion has saved it from 
defeat. That nothing succeeds like success 
and that nothing is so hard to overcome as 
smallness of numbers is abundantly illus- 
trated in the history of our churches. There 
are many families of Unitarian convictions 
in Hamilton whose co-operation our friends 
in that city sorely need, and who, one is 
tempted to think, might be its supporters 
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if it were a stronger movement. Most 
Unitarians are so situated, fortunately, that 
it costs them little to be known as such. 
But in a place like Hamilton a physician 
may lose his practice or a shop-girl her em- 
ployment by daring to attend the services 
or even social gatherings of Unitarians. 

This Canadian tour has impressed the 
writer with the seriousness of the task a 
Unitarian church undertakes in that part of 
the country. Our ministers are isolated, 
often not so much as seeing a brother-min- 
ister in a twelve-month. Our churches 
know our leaders for the most part only by 
name. They read or hear of the land where 
one can be a Unitarian without loss of social 
standing and without danger of losing the 
chance to earn a living, but it seems as 
far away as the Moon or Mars. It would 
be a godsend to these devoted brethren of 
ours if our national officers and able pastors 
could pay these churches friendly visits, 
giving the ministers who have to preach 
twice every Sunday the relief others get by 
occasional exchanges, and bringing to our 
struggling and isolated parishes a cheering 
touch of human brotherhood. 

An address before the Toronto Unity Club 
on Wednesday evening, November 8, an 
address followed by conference at Hamilton 
on Thursday evening, a visit, with address, 
to the Toronto Sunday-school, followed by 
a sermon in the church, and a sermon in 
the Hamilton church in the evening, com- 
pleted the round of engagements of the 
president of the Sunday School Society in 
Eastern Canada. An hour after the Sunday 
evening address train was taken for Mon- 
treal, and thence to Boston. 

The tour as a whole has been one of privi- 
lege. Our Canadian brethren are our very 
own in point of view and ideals, showing in 
their labors and sacrifices a devotion we of 
“The States’? might well emulate. One 
cannot live with them thus through weeks 
without forming many and valuable friend- 
ships, and one cannot thus join in their work 
through periods long enough to penetrate 
deeper than transient guests are privileged 
to go without being impressed with the se- 
riousness of their task and the splendid 
heroism with which their work is done. 

The Sunday school in Montreal is in a 
most prosperous condition. Rev. F. R. 
Griffin is a devoted Sunday-school worker, 
and is ably supported by a strong force of 
officers and teachers. Two years ago the 
school had an average attendance of about 
forty. A year ago the average was twice 
that number, and this year it is steadily 
running at over a hundred, the attendance 
being one hundred and twenty-one on the 
Sunday of the president’s visit. 

The Ottawa school stands almost, if not 
quite, alone in its relation to the church. 
It meets simultaneously with the morning 
congregation, joining with the adults,— 
families sitting together,—in the full church 
service, the classes withdrawing during 
sermon-time for their separate lessons. It 
was a delightful experience to face a con- 
gregation with a large proportion of children 
in the pews, and one feels that these young 
lives are receiving impressions from the 
dignified service of the church that the 
special Sunday-school service might not 
give, while they are forming a habit of church- 
going that may be of much value in later 
years. This method of procedure at Ot- 
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tawa is the idea of Mr. Campbell, who has 
for years prepared all the lessons for the 
school, whose devotion is unbounded, and 
whom the Sunday School Society is proud 
to have on its board of directors. 

At Toronto the school meets before the 
morning service. On the occasion of the 
president’s visit the morning proved stormy, 
but a considerable percentage of the mem- 
bers of the school attended. It was notice- 
able that the greater number of these were 
boys. Rev. Robert J. Hutcheon acts as 
superintendent, and is supported by a group 
of faithful teachers. The greatest difficulty 
here, as elsewhere, seems to be to secure 
co-operation from the older young people 
and the adults in the congregation, the 
cause being largely the widely-scattered 
parish. All the members of the Sunday 
school live so far away from the church as 
to make it difficult, if not impossible, to walk 
to its sessions. With these handicaps, 
however, the workers are making a brave 
and successful effort to maintain a school 
worthy of the traditions of the church. 

At Hamilton the arrangement is not 
unlike that at Ottawa, the main differences 
being that the forenoon gathering is called 
and is conducted as a school, and the pastor, 
Rev. Felix Taylor, teaches the advanced 


Business Notices, 


The Dealers in Crockery and Glass are busy with 
sales for Thanksgiving outfits and matchings, and none 
more so than Jones, McDuffee & Stratton at their establish- 
ment on Franklin Street. 


Marriages. 


At Hopedale, Mass., Nov. 21 rorr, by the Rev. Fred R. 
Lewis, Thomas Brattle Gannett, Jr., of Cambridge, Mass. , 
and Dorothy Draper of Hopedale. 


Deaths. 


FETTYPLACE. In Salem, Mass., Nov. 3, 1911, Miss 
Sarah B. Fettyplace, aged eighty-seven years, ten months, 
and nine days. 


Miss Fettyplace was the last of a large family, and her 
long life has been full of good works. Her interest in the 
Second Church in Salem and in the general activities of 
the Unitarian denomination was deep and strong. Gen- 
erous remembrance in her will of the Second Church and of 
its Alliance Branch and a large bequest to the Ministerial 
Aid Fund of the American Unitarian Association bear 
witness to her kindly and helpful spirit. 

She was interested also in many philanthropic societies 
of which she was a generous supporter, and they will re- 
ceive handsome legacies from her estate. 

Her failing health and total blindness for several years 
kept her close at home where her friends were welcome, 
and where they received the blessing of her cheerful spirit. 


HAMILTON. At her home, Lawrence Avenue, Dor- 
chester, Oct. 19, r9r1, Mary A., widow of Alonzo Hamilton, 
ninety-one years, eleven months. Interment at Laurel Hill 
Cemetery, Saco, Me. 


FORD. In Boston, Tuesday, Nov. 14, ro11, Elizabeth 
A. Ford, daughter of James M. and Elizabeth Kingsbury 
Ford. Interment, Fridiy, November 17, in the Kingsbury 
family burial lot at Dedham, Mass. 


CHURCHILL.—At Milton, the 17th inst., Susan Eliza- 
beth, widow of the late Charles M. S. Churchill and 
daughter of the late John P. and Abby E. Spooner. 


LDERLY persons, invalids, or those seeking a rest- 
ful, comfortable home may hear of such by writing to 
Mrs. Clara C. Russell, Lancaster, Mass. References. 


CHILD WANTED. 


Wanted by a lady a boy about six years of age, to care 
forand educate as herown. Address B. B., Christian Reg- 
ister, 272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


POSITION WANTED. 


Young lady, about thirty, wishes position as companion. 
Correspondence invited. Address Rev. A. W. Clark, 609 
Union Street, Schenectady, N.Y. 
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class instead of preaching a sermon. When, 
as in Canada, custom calls for two services 
every Sunday, it would seem to be possible 
to try the experiment several of our min- 
isters have expressed a wish to try,—that of 
devoting the forenoon of Sunday to religious 
education, organizing the entire parish into 
one large school of religion, with classes for 
all ages from the children of the kindergarten 
to octogenarians, having the full service of 
worship, with a sermon, on Sunday evening. 
If Rev. Mr. Troop, at Ottawa, were to give 
his morning congregation a Bible lesson 
instead of a sermon, this idea would be fully 
carried out. And if Rev. Mr. Taylor, at 
Hamilton, were to extend the membership 
of his present Bible class to include all 
adults, he, too, would be realizing this ideal. 
In both places the outcome of the methods 
followed will be watched with much interest. 


Young People’s Religious 
Gnion. 


Seventh Biennial Bazaar. 


The Seventh Biennial Bazaar, upon which 
so much time and energy have been put, is 
at last over and an affair of the past. That 
it was a success is an assured fact, and a 
financial success at that, the amount realized 
being about $1,700. As time goes on, no 
doubt the total will be somewhat increased. 
For purposes of comparison it may be in- 
“teresting to note the results of previous 
efforts of the same kind. For instance, 
in 1899, the College Fair cleared $1,320.50; 


1901, the Holiday Fair made $882.96; 1903, 
the Festival of Nations, $1,588.50; 1905, 
the Scenes in Bookland, $1,123.67; 1907, 
the Biennial Bazaar, $1,735.81; 1909, the 


Sixth Biennial Bazaar, $2,054.70. 

The entertainments, under the direction 
of the Herford Club both evenings, were of 
a high order and much enjoyed. On Thurs- 
day evening there were selections by a trio, 
consisting of Miss Carolyn Belcher, violin, 
Miss Charlotte White, ’cello, Miss Gertrude 
Belcher, piano, with soprano solos by Miss 
Pope. 

On Friday evening a chorus from the 
Herford Club, with a soloist, furnished the 
music, while Mr. Courtenay Guild gave a 
few short sketches. On Saturday afternoon 
the Punch and Judy Show, with a sleight- 
of-hand performance for the children by 
Prof. Josef Yarrick, gave pleasure to both 
young and old. Dancing in the evening 
brought the fair to a close. 

The chairman of the fair, Miss Floyd, 
wishes to thank most heartily the chairmen 
and helpers who worked so faithfully, and, 
indeed, is grateful to all who in any way 
contributed, either by their presence or other- 
wise, to the success of the cause. 

Too much credit cannot be given the 
Pacific Coast Table, presided over by Miss 
Emily J. Cline and Miss Jennie G. Moseley 
of Dorchester. The table was first sug- 
gested and largely arranged by Miss Emma 
R. Ross, a former secretary of the Union, 
but now residing in Los Angeles, Cal. Miss 
Ross is at present a director from California, 
but has always maintained a warm interest 
in the work and progress of the organization. 
There were contributions from Berkeley, 
Eureka, Los Angeles, Pasadena, San José, 
Santa Ana, Santa Barbara, Santa Cruz, in 
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California, Eugene and Portland in Oregon, 
Bellingham and Portland in Washington, 
and other places. Many of the Alliance 
branches and young people’s societies on 
the Pacific coast responded most generously 
by sending contributions, thereby evincing 
a spirit of fellowship and co-operation that 
has been contagious and augurs well for 
the days to come. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


There will be service in King’s Chapel, 
Thanksgiving Day, at eleven o’clock. The 
first Wednesday noon service of the present 
season will be December 6, and will be con- 
ducted by Rev. Edward Cummings. 


The Ministerial Union will meet on 
Monday, Nov. 27, 1911, at 10.30 A.M., in 
Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. Mr. George P. Morris, the well- 
known journalist, will give an address on 
“The Journalism of To-day, its Merits and 
Defects.”” Luncheon at 12.30. The after- 
noon will be given to a discussion of the 
morning address, and other subjects of 
interest. 


A public meeting of the Massachusetts 
Peace Society will be held in the vestry of 
Park Street Church, Boston, Thursday 
afternoon, November 23, at half-past three 
o’clock, to endorse the arbitration treaties 
with Great Britain and France. Hon. 
Samuel B. Capen, president, will be in the 
chair. Dr. James L. Tryon, secretary, will 
state the situation. Hon. Samuel J. Elder, 
Hon. John L. Harvey, Rev. Edward Cum- 
mings, and others will speak. A cordial 
invitation is extended to everybody. 


Meetings. 


THe Cxicaco Associate ALLIANCE.— 
The Alliance met with the Ladies’ Social 
Union of Unity Church, Oak Park, IIL, 
Nov. 2, 1911. Mrs. Thomas W. Allinson 
read a paper on the ‘‘Conservation of the 
Child,” in which she considered her subject 
under three headings,—the Home, the School, 
and the Recreation Centres. Of the home 
she said that what is needed is a comprehen- 
sive plan of raising the standard of homes 
in the tenement district, for the modern 
home at best is a rather barren place in 
which to raise a child when compared to the 
colonial homes, where cooking, sewing, 
spinning, and many other industries gave 
the advantage of systematic training in 
handiwork. Eighty-five of the churches and 
schools are at present equipped for teaching 
cooking, and the majority are equipped for 
manual training. The need of play-grounds 
lies closely connected to the work of the 
schools, and a closer co-operation is needed 
between the schools and the park boards in 
their establishment and locating. The play- 
ground, under trained leadership, is a great 
factor in child education. After years of 
residence and of work at Henry Booth House 
Mrs. Allinson brought to the consideration 
of her subject an appreciation of the needs 
and experience in correcting the evil in- 
fluences that beset child life. The recent 
Child Welfare Exhibit has been one of the 


, two most important events of recent years. 
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The discussion following this paper was most 
interesting, being led by Mrs. Dudley, 
president of the Visiting Nurses’ Associa- 
tion, who gave a graphic account of the day 
nurseries under the management of that 
association in which they give help to as 
many as one thousand children every day. 
This means raising the standard of health 
and efficiency in as many homes. Mr. 
Hawley spoke of the increasing importance 
of the problems of Child Conservation, the 
responsibility for life, the need of sunshine, 
air, room, and a change in the abnormal 
conditions” of congested centres. At one 
o’clock luncheon was served in the enter- 
tainment room of the church. Cornelia 
Dodd Brown, Secretary. 


Churches. 


CoLorapo Sprincs, Cor.—All Souls’ 
Church, Rey. Thomas Salter Robjent: 
Mr. Robjent has received a fine welcome 
and response since his coming, October 1. 
This beautiful church is now occupied on 
Sunday mornings by large and enthusiastic 
congregations. Many families that had 
drifted away are giving their loyal support, 
and new families are coming in at each ser- 
vice. An organ fund has been started with 
the view of supplying the urgent need of 
a new pipe organ. At a lecture recently 
given by Mr. Robjent in aid of the fund, Dr. 
Ranney of the First Congregational Church 
presided. The reception given by — the 
church to Mr. and Mrs. Robjent was largely 
attended, and the guests included ten local 
ministers and three of the college faculty. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robjent have inaugurated the 
plan of home socials, to be given on Thursday 
evenings at their residence. The members 
of the congregation have been divided into 
groups of ten families each, and it is the in- 
tention of Mr. and Mrs. Robjent to continue 
the socials until all the parishioners have 
been invited. 
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To Women Ministers. 


Rev. Florence K. Crooker will entertain 
the Women’s Ministerial Conference at her 
home, December 5, 11 A.M. to 4 P.M. Ele- 
vated to Forest Hills, thence West Roxbury 
car to Roslindale Railway station. Walk 
under the bridge to first street on the right, 
and to 20 Conway Street. Women ministers 
cordially invited, though not members. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
o oston. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 833 children. 

Number of children in charge increased 20%. 

Total expense increased mi 

Regular income and gifts increased only 11x 

Bequests and donations from adults Rak, 5 needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 


PresmENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PrEsIENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
Secretary, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TreasurRER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. James A. Beatley, George 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mae Phili 
De Normandie, Charles H. Fiske, George W. . Fox, Sass 
Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, “Mos. E 
abeth L. Tuttle. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Sort,, 279 Tremont St. 
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Features of an Alliance Sale. 


The Branch Alliance of the Church of the 
Messiah, New York, holds its sale November 
23 and 24. ‘There will be for sale photo- 
graphs of the two ministers of the church, 
Dr. Robert Collyer and Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, taken together. There will be 
also a Robert Collyer Engagement Calendar, 
compiled by Mrs. Holmes during the past 
summer. It contains fifty-three quotations 
from Dr. Collyer’s sermons and is to be sold 
for one dollar. Orders may be sent to Mrs. 
Otis C. Skule, 1400 Clinton Avenue, New 
York City, and will be taken at any time 
before Christmas. 


The Tuckerman School. on Trees 


In speaking of “Vocational Guidance for 
Youth” recently, Mr. Meyer Bloomfield 
emphasized the necessity of having advice 
regarding choice of vocation, and that such 
advice be given by those who are particularly 
fitted by nature and by training to give it. 
There is an obvious relation, he said, between 
the youth on the street corners, who have 
left jobs which they did not fit, and the 


Nature would cover them with 
shells, like nuts, protecting from 
moisture, mildew, dirt and insects. 


Just so are Uneeda Biscuit protected by the’ 
moisture-proof, dust-proof package. It keeps 


them oven-fresh and crisp, retaining all their 


juvenile and other courts. The investment 
the State has made in educating a child should 
not be lost by unintelligent decision regard- 
ing the kind of work he had better under- 
take to do, and when he should begin to do 
it; but wise advice should be possible for 
every parent and every boy and girl who 
needs such help. 

Rev. Lewis G. Wilson has been giving a 
series of valuable talks at half-past ten 
Friday mornings, explaining the origin and 
work of the large organizations connected 
with our denomination. The last talk by 
Mr. Wilson will be given on Friday, the 
24th, on “The Evolution of a Church Mem- 
ber.’”’ Will interested friends remember the 
hour, and come in? 

The speaker in the Social Welfare Series 
of lectures for December 7 is Miss Mary L,. 
Hall, who will tell of ‘‘The District Nurse,” 
and what she does for the health of children. 
These lectures are at half-past ten. 

The half-past nine lessons on -‘‘Sunday- 
school Methods and Material” are free to 
all. The half-past ten lectures are free to 
January, when Miss Poor begins the course 
in Story Telling for which a ticket will be 
necessary. 


A Protest against Lynching. 


A large and enthusiastic meeting was held 
in New York November 15 to protest against 
the renewed outbreak of the lynching mania. 
This protest found its final expression in a 
stirring set of resolutions adopted by a 
unanimous vote. The meeting was held 
under the auspices of the Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, and 
addresses were given by Oswald Garrison 
Villard, editor of the Evening Post, John 
Lovejoy Elliott, of the Ethical Culture 
Society, Mrs. Florence Kelley, Dr. W. E. B. 
DuBois, and Rev. John Haynes Holmes. 

The resolutions recorded the solemn belief 
that the reign of lynch law in this country, 
North and South, constitutes the worst 
indictment of American democracy that 
can be drawn, and that the murder of 2,500 


flavor and goodness till used. 
Think it over and you will always 


buy the protected kind 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


Never Sold 
in Bulk 


human beings in twenty-six years without 
any civilized procedure by which their 
innocence or guilt could be ascertained 
calls for immediate and universal protest. 
State action should follow the lead of those 
States which make the sheriff responsible 
for losing a prisoner and the county liable 
for damages. Beyond this the resolutions 
called for State and National investigation. 
If Congress can investigate methods of 
labor in an arsenal, as it is now doing, it 
ean surely look into the failure of law and 
government throughout this nation, and the 
denial to American citizens of the right to a 
trial by jury guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Finally, the resolutions expressed regret 
that the chief magistrate of the nation, 
President Taft, has not in the recent out- 
break of lawlessness protested or recom- 
mended any course of action. 


The Cheerful Letter Exchange. 
The Home Study Department of the 
Cheerful Letter Exchange feels the need of 
more teachers. Many Alliance women are 
afraid to undertake this work of simple ele- 
mentary instruction. Cannot each Alliance 
Branch find one young person in the parish 
who will help Mrs. Hudson, the Home Study 
chairman, extend her work? It means a 
few hours every month of teaching by cor- 
respondence. Are there not many who 
will make this small personal sacrifice? 

Offers of teaching may be made to Mrs. 
E. E. Hudson, 2 Maple Place, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., who will be glad of an imme- 
diate response. HELEN L. BAYLEy. 


There are more wooden shoes worn in Chi- 
cago, New Holland, Mich., or Grand Rapids, 
* Mich., than in Amsterdam, 
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Pleasantries, 
The Four Kinds.—‘‘Yes, that’s Dr. 
Bloggs.” ‘“‘Allopath, homceopath, horse, or 


divinity ?”’—Indtanapolis Journal. 


He: “Oh, please, Miss Jeanne, do not call 
me Mr. Durand!” She (coyly): “Oh, but 
our acquaintance is so short. Why should I 
not call you that?”’ He: ‘‘ Well, chiefly be- 
cause my name is Dupont.’—Modern Society. 


Hubert Latham, the Antoinette flyer, was 
talking at a tea to a pretty California girl. 
“Mr. Latham,” said the girl, as she took 
her nineteenth walnut-and-lettuce sandwich, 
‘tell me does flying require any particular 
application?” ‘Well, no, none in particular,” 
Mr. Latham answered. ‘‘Arnica or horse 
liniment—one’s as good as another.’’—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 


Wallace Stewart, being the third son, had to 
sift the family ashes, as his brothers had done 
before him. One morning the boy was told 
by his beaming father that a baby had 
arrived the night before. Wallace also 
beamed, much to his parent’s gratification. 
“And just think!—it is our first little girl.” 
Wallace’s smile vanished, and he scowled like 
apirate. ‘‘A girl!’ asif it were the synonyme 
for all that was opprobrious. ‘‘Must I 
always sift the ashes?”’ 


The little maid gazed thoughtfully at her 
father. ‘‘Papa,’”’ she said, ‘‘do you know 
what I’m going to give you for your birth- 
day when it comes?”’ ‘No, dear,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘But tell me.” “A nice new 
china shaving mug, with gold flowers on it 
all around,”’ said the little maid. ‘“‘But, my 
dear,’ explained her parent, ‘papa has a 
nice one, just like that, already.” ‘‘No, he 
hasn’t,’’ his little daughter answered, thought- 
fully, ‘‘cos—’cos—I’ve just dropped it!’”’— 
Newark Star. 


“Just before his departure for Spain,” 
said the magazine editor, ‘‘I dined with Mr. 
Howells in his Half Moon Street apartment 
in London. A popular novelist called after 
dinner. He told us all about his phenomenal 
sales. Then—fishing for compliments, you 
know—he sighed and said: ‘‘‘I grow richer 
and richer, but, all the same, I think my work 
is falling off. My new work is not so good 
as my old.’ ‘Oh,nonsense!’ said Mr. How- 
ells. ‘You write just as well as you ever did, 
my boy. Your taste is improving. That 
is all.’”’ 


Mrs. Moriarty owns a goat, and all the 
neighbors regard Nanny as a member of the 
family. One fine morning Mrs. Riordan 
came running across the street with her shawl 
over her head, and said: ‘‘Mrs. Moriarty, 
what is the matter wid Nanny? Is she sick? 
I seen her l’anin’ agin the corner of the 
house, and she was looking ill!’’ ‘The saints 
bless you, Mary Ann,’’ replied Mrs. Moriarty, 
“Nanny ain’t sick! She climbed up on 
the cintre-table last night and ate the mistle- 
toe, and it made her sintimintal, that’s all!” 
Youth’s Companion. 


One winter morning Henry Clay, find- 
ing himself in need of money, went to the 
Riggs Bank and asked for the loan of $250 
on his personal note. He was told that, 
while his credit was perfectly good, it was 
the inflexible rule of the bank to require an 
indorser. The great statesman hunted up 
Daniel Webster and asked him to indorse 
the note. ‘‘With pleasure,’’ said Webster. 
“But I need some money myself. Why not 
make your note for five hundred, and you 
and I will split it?’’ This they did. And 
to-day the note is in the Riggs bank—unpaid. 
Popular Magazine. 
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aa Rees Defeats the plans of the typhoid 
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o Litter, No Odor-Sold direct. Guaranteed. Nine 
years in practical use. It pays to look us up. Send 
for circular. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
preced ated favor in liberal religious circles in the United 

tates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so faras I know. . . . 1am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. .. . It marks a decisive step in advance... . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“It is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am looking 
forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 
LONDON 


GEO.”.WHSELTISaaaes 


PRINTERS 
272 CONGRESS STREET 
BOSTON 


Educational, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoovir, n.0. 
A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, roo miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. Five 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture. Elementary Work. College Certificate 

rivileges.. Free Tuition to ten students. Gymnasium. 

en Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of roo Acres. $250 
a year; no extras. For catalogue address THEODORE 
PaRKER Fare, Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev.SAMUEL A. ELIOT,D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. address the President. 


To Sunday-schools; 50 cents each, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


F, C. SOUTHWORTH. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. College preparatory 
and general courses. Address: 
THE MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 
183 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDutfie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie(Radcliffe) 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 
Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics, 
College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. General high school course. 
Postgraduate work 
Music and Art. Domestic Science. 
Practical course in persona} accounts. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


